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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Sugar  Division, 

Washington ,  D.  C ..  November  1 ,  1939. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Sugar 
Division  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1939. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joshua  Bernhardt,  Chief. 
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SUGAR  ACT  OF  1937 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  July  2,  1937,  rec¬ 
ommended  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  it  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  principles  outlined  in  the  President’s  message  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  March  1  of  that  year  with  respect  to  sugar  legislation  were 
essentials  of  adequate  and  fair  sugar  legislation  and  that  the  bill  then 
being  reported  (and  subsequently  enacted)  carried  out  such  princi¬ 
ples.  These  were  “that,  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  all  interests  be 
provided  in  the  legislation;  that  the  consumer  be  protected  against 
unreasonable  prices;  that  our  foreign  markets  be  protected  by  re¬ 
taining  the  share  of  foreign  countries  in  the  established  quotas;  that 
if  the  domestic  sugar  industry  is  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  a  quota 
system  it  ought  to  be  a  good  employer  and  to  carry  this  out,  legisla¬ 
tion  should  prevent  child  labor  and  assure  reasonable  wages;  that 
the  small  family  size  farm  should  be  encouraged  by  the  payment  of 
higher  benefits;  and  that  an  excise  tax  should  and  ought  to  be  im¬ 
posed  on  sugar  manufacturing.” 

The  legislation  sought  attainment  of  these  objectives  through  a 
quota  system  which  regulated  imports  and  marketings  of  sugar  in 
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the  United  States  and  through  conditional  payment  programs  in 
all  domestic  sugar-producing  areas. 

A 

EFFECT  OF  PROGRAM  ON  INCOME  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCERS 

It  is  anticipated  that  under  the  sugar  program  sugar-beet  growers 
will  receive  an  average  of  about  $6.52  per  ton  of  beets,  including  con¬ 
ditional  payments,  or  approximately  97  percent  of  parity,  for  the 
record  1938  crop.  This  figure  does  not  include  the  special  conditional 
payments  which  the  act  authorizes  in  cases  of  acreage  abandonment  or 
crop  deficiency.  The  total  income  of  these  growers  is  expected  to  be 
about  $75,500,000  for  the  1938  crop  of  11,614,000  tons  of  beets,  com¬ 
pared  with  $7.20  per  ton,  or  around  $63,000,000,  for  the  1937  crop 
of  8,770,000  tons.  Conditional  payments  included  in  these  totals 
amounted  to  $22,106,000  and  $17,130,000  for  the  1938  and  1937  crops, 
respectively. 

The  record  Louisiana  1938  crop  of  5,859,000  tons  of  sugarcane 
brought  the  growers  approximately  $3.60  per  ton.  The  total  income 
of  these  growers  from  the  1938  crop  will  be  $21,000,000  compared  with 
$20,500,000  from  the  1937  crop  of  5,258,000  tons.  The  income  from 
the  1938  crop  included  about  $5,900,000  in  conditional  payments,  or 
approximately  $1  per  ton  of  cane.  The  income  from  the  1937  crop 
included  about  $4,900,000  in  conditional  payments. 

Table  1. — Conditional  payments  made  to  groivers  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 


[As  of  June  30,  1939] 


1937  program 

1938  program  i 

Continental  sugar  beet: 

California _ _  -  _ _  _ 

$3,  728,  346. 16 

$4,  506,  775.  03 
3,  534,  431.  66 
2,  073,  789. 11 
88,  948.  45 

Colorado _ _  _ _ _ _  _ 

3.  667,  251 . 50 

Idaho _  _  _ 

1,  170.  163.55 

Illinois,  .  .  . . . 

40.  585.  66 

Indiana _ _  _  ,  _ . .  . 

91,867.  37 

147,813.  11 

Iowa,  _  .  _  .  _  _ 

50,  456.  00 

112,  966.  07 
153,  735.  83 

Kansas _ _  _ _ _ 

105,  242.  01 

Michigan _  _  ...  _  _  _ 

1.  105,  643.43 

2,  042.  977.  87 
671,  456.  62 
1,945,  852. 14 
1,  947,  947.  21 
12.  163.  46 

Minnesota _  .  _  .  . . . 

482,  487.  17 

Montana _ 1 _ _ _ _ _ 

1.  687,  220.  28 

Nebraska.  ..  ..  . . . 

1,  612,  605.  94 

Nevada _  _ _ _ _  ..  ...  . 

New  Mexico _  _  _ _ 

789.  75 

3, 100.  00 

North  Dakota. _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

262,  698.  28 

278,  789. 18 

Ohio _  _  _  .. 

327,312.  18 

706,  722.  27 

Oregon _  _ _  .  _ _  . 

115,  080.49 

223,  527.  22 

South  Dakota . .  ...  _  .  _ _  _  _ ... 

103,204.35 

212.  493.  04 

Utah _ 

1, 065, 997.  26 

1,  434,  812.  24 

Washington.  _ _  _ _ _  .  .  _ _ 

207,  754.  20 

387,  596.  45 

Wisconsin..  _ _ _ _  _ _ _  ...  . 

152, 184.  31 

310.  591.  67 

Wyoming. .  . . . ...  _ _ 

1,  153,  096.  86 

1,  309, 176.  07 

Total .  . . . . . . 

17,  129,  986.  75 

22. 105,  666.  70 

Continental  sugarcane: 

Florida..  ...  ...  _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _  ...  . 

486,  647.  35 

664,  762.  45 

Louisiana  . . .  . . .  .  .  _  ... 

4, 894, 653.  87 

5,  900,  204. 17 

Total _ _ _ _ _  _.  ...  _ _  .  .  ... 

5,  381,301.22 

6,  564.  966.  62 

Insular  region: 

Hawaii.  _  _ _ _ _ _ 

4, 174,  667.  37 
9,  471,  022.  39 

8,  593,  885.  33 

9,  250,  000.  00 

Puerto  Rico _ _  _  .  .  .. 

Total...  _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _  . 

13.  645,  689.  76 

17,  843,  885.  33 

Grand  total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

36,156,977.  73 

46,  514,  518.  65 

1  These  data  include  obligations  totaling  about  $13, 950, 000  which  had  not  been  paid  by  June  30,  1939. 
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The  returns  of  Hawaiian  plantations,  which  grow  about  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cane  produced  in  the  Territory,  from  the  1938  crop  were 
less  favorable  than  in  recent  years  partly  because  of  lower  sugar 
prices  and  partly  because  the  crop  was  deficient  in  quality. 

In  the  1937-38  crop,  Puerto  Rican  producers  were  permitted  to 
harvest  all  standing  cane,  pursuant  to  the  last  clause  of  section  301 
of  the  act  exempting  from  marketing  limitations  the  first  crop 
harvested  after  enactment  of  the  legislation.  Conditional  payments, 
however,  were  made  only  on  the  growers’  allotments  or  “propor¬ 
tionate  shares”  as  they  are  termed  in  the  act.  In  the  1938-39  pro¬ 
gram  the  exemption  provision  did  not  apply.  That  program  provided 
for  payments  on  a  smaller  production  of  sugar  than  in  the  previous 
year  since  a  surplus  totaling  about  340,000  tons  of  sugar  had  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  island  between  invalidation  of  crop  adjustment  in 
January  1936  and  its  resumption  in  the  1938  crop.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  income  of  Puerto  Rican  growers  from  the  1938-39 
crop  of  6,875,000  tons  of  sugarcane  will  be  approximately  $37,000,000. 

Although  data  on  income  of  processors  in  the  various  domestic 
sugar  producing  areas  for  the  period  covered  by  this  report  are 
meager,  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  some  decline  in  processors’ 
income  this  year.  Only  the  following  information  on  important 
operating  groups  in  the  different  areas  is  now  available. 

The  stated  net  income  of  five  beet-sugar  processors  for  their  last 
fiscal  year,  which  ended  in  the  spring  of  1939  and  which  covered  67  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1938  crop  production  and  sales  from  the  1937  and  1938 
crops,  averaged  5.22  percent  of  their  reported  capital  and  surplus,  after 
provision  for  Federal  income  taxes.  Three  Puerto  Rican  processor- 
producers,  covering  32  percent  of  the  1937-38  crop,  reported  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  fiscal  period  ended  in  early  summer,  1938,  as  9.01  percent 
of  their  stated  net  worth,  and  for  the  two  companies  reporting  on  the 
1938-39  crop  net  income  of  4.82  percent  of  net  worth  was  shown. 
Thirty-two  Plawaiian  processor-producers,  representing  about  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  industry,  reported  a  loss  of  approximately  2.50  percent  of 
their  stated  net  worth  for  the  1938  calendar  year. 

The  processor-producer  in  Florida  who  produced  about  95  percent 
of  that  State’s  1938  crop  of  sugar  reported  a  10.96  percent  net  return 
on  the  stated  net  worth  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1939,  while 
two  corporations  in  Louisiana  engaged  in  the  combined  operations 
of  cane  growing,  raw  sugar  producing,  and  sugar  refining,  stated 
their  net  income  for  the  1938  crop  period,  as  4.68  percent  of  their 
average  net  worth. 


POSITION  OF  CONSUMERS  UNDER  SUGAR  PROGRAM 

In  recommending  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  expressed  the  belief  that  no  hardship  to  the  consumer 
would  result  from  its  provisions,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  he  would 
profit  by  a  stabilized  reasonable  price. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  average  retail  price  of  refined 
sugar  in  the  United  States  as  reported  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
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July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1938 

Average  retail 
price  ( cents 

per  pound) 

.  5.265 
5.211 
5.133 
.  5.141 
_  .  5.158 
.  5.174 

1939 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

J  une 

Average  retail 
price  ( cents 
per  pound ) 

_  _  5.162 
_  5.115 

_  _  5.112 

_  5.115 
-  5.136 
__  5.162 

Average 

5.156 

Because  of  a  change  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
October  1937  in  the  method  of  securing  and  compiling  retail  prices, 
certain  adjustments  must  be  made  in  the  Bureau’s  figures  before 
comparison  with  prior  years’  figures  can  be  made.  The  average  of 
5.156  cents  per  pound  for  the  fiscal  year  1938-39  appears  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  5.30  cents  per  pound  under  the  former  method  of  re¬ 
porting.  This  figure  compares  with  5.53  and  5.63  cents  in  the  fiscal 
years  1937-38  and  1936-37,  respectively. 

The  retail  price  figures  for  recent  months  of  1939  are  as  follows : 
July,  5.174;  August,  5.167;  and  September,  6.442  cents  per  pound. 
The  price  of  sugar  in  September  was  dominated  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SUGAR-QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

The  initial  estimate  of  sugar  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  of  6,832,157  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
and  the  allocation  of  quotas  for  the  calendar  year  1939  was  announced 
on  December  3,  1938. 

Because  of  misunderstanding  in  some  of  the  sugar-producing  areas 
concerning  the  basis  for  estimating  consumers’  sugar  needs,  the  Sugar 
Division,  in  a  letter  made  public  on  January  11,  1939,  explained  how 
the  estimate  for  the  year  1939  had  been  made.  After  quoting  the 
standards  specified  in  the  act  for  making  the  determination,  it  was 
pointed  out  that — 

*  *  *  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  use  as  the  basis  for  his  determination 

the  quantity  of  direct-consumption  sugar  distributed  for  consumption  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  official  statistics  during  the  twelve-month  period  ending  October  31 
next  preceding  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  determination  is  being  made. 
For  the  twelve-month  period  ending  October  31,  1938,  the  preliminary  official 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  sugar  distributed  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  importers  show  a  total  of  6,425,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

The  Secretary  is  next  directed  to  make  allowances  for  a  deficiency  or  surplus 
in  inventories  of  sugar  and  for  anticipated  changes  in  consumption  arising  out 
of  changes  in  population  and  demand  conditions.  As  of  October  31,  1938,  the 
inventories  of  sugar  in  the  hands  of  primary  distributors  (manufacturers  and 
importers  of  direct-consumption  sugar)  were  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  stocks 
in  the  immediate  preceding  years.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  the  preliminary  data  on  1938  primary  distribution  show  some 

decline  from  the  1936  and  1937  levels  as  a  result  of  the  depressed  economic 
conditions  that  prevailed  during  the  past  year.  Since  experience  demonstrates 
that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  to  fluctuate 
with  changes  in  consumers’  purchasing  power,  and '  since  the  indications  are 
that  consumers’  purchasing  power  for  1939  will  be  greater  than  it  was  in  1938, 
the  demand  for  sugar  may  be  expected  to  increase  somewhat  during  1939  as 
compared  with  1938. 

By  taking  the  foregoing  base  of  6,425,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  and 
then  making  statistical  allowances,  first,  by  deducting  an  estimated  surplus  in 
inventories  and  second,  by  adding  an  amount  to  cover  the  expected  increase 
in  per  capita  consumption  a  net  figure  will  be  obtained  which  is  less  than  the 
total  quota  supplies  for  the  past  several  years.  The  act  provides  that  “addi- 
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tional  allowances”  be  made  to  the  base  “so  that  the  supply  of  sugar  made 
available  uhder  this  act  shall  not  result  in  average  prices  to  consumers  in 
excess  of  those  necessary  to  maintain  the  domestic  industry  as  a  whole.”  If 
the  total  quota  supplies  for  1939  were  smaller  than  the  total  quota  supplies  for 
1937  and  1938  by  the  amount  indicated  above,  the  result,  according  to  data 
available  to  this  Department  would  be  “average  prices  to  consumers  in  excess 
of  those  necessary  to  maintain  the  domestic  industry  as  a  whole.”  There  has 
been  a  substantial  expansion  of  domestic  production  during  recent  years  under 
the  price  conditions  which  have  obtained  under  the  determinations  of  total 
quota  supplies  of  6,812,687  tons  in  1936,  7,042,733  tons  in  1937,  and  6,780,566 
tons  in  1938.  Under  these  circumstances,  an  “additional  allowance”  is  required. 

The  act  provides  that  the  amount  of  such  additional  allowances  shall  be 
such  “that  in  no  event  will  the  amount  of  the  total  supply  be  less  than  the 
quantity  of  sugar  required  to  give  consumers  of  sugar  in  the  continental  United 
States  a  per  capita  consumption  equal  to  that  of  the  average  two-year  period 
1935-36.”  The  determination  of  6,832,157  tons  made  by  the  Secretary  for  1939 
gives  effect  to  the  minimum  “additional  allowance”  and  corresponds  on  a  per 
capita  basis  to  the  average  consumption  of  the  two  years  1935  and  1936 ;  it  is 
also  the  same,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  as  the  determination  for  1938.  It  was 
believed  at  the  time  the  determination  was  made  that  this  minimum  additional 
allowance  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  prices  to  consumjers  “in  excess  of 
those  necessary  to  maintain  the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  a  whole.” 

Subsequently,  in  response  to  various  inquiries  received  in  the  Sugar 
Division  for  further  explanation  of  the  Department's  interpretation 
of  the  quota  provisions  of  the  act,  a  press  release  was  issued  February 
20,  1939,  pointing  out  that  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the  act 
expressly  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  revise  the  initial 
determination  of  consumers’  requirements  for  each  calendar  year  “at 
such  times  during  such  calendar  year  as  the  Secretary  may  deter¬ 
mine  necessary.”  The  Division  stated  as  its  opinion  that  the  per 
capita  minimum  specified  in  the  act  necessarily  applies  only  in  the 
event  that  the  computations  under  the  other  provisions  of  section 
201  would  result  in  prices  “in  excess  of  those  necessary  to  maintain 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  a  whole.” 

Marketing  or  importations  of  sugar  in  1937  and  1938,  and  the 
quotas  which  were  in  effect  in  1939  until  they  were  suspended  on 
September  11  by  presidential  proclamation  are  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table : 

Table  2. — Sugar  marketings  or  importations  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1931 1 


(Short  tons,  raw  value] 


Area 

1937 

1938 

1939  1 

Domestic  areas: 

Domestic  beet  sugar _  _  .  _  .  _  _  _  .  _ 

2  1,  238, 142 
457, 051 
985,  031 
896,  340 

7,  841 

2  1,  470,  627 
446,  294 
905,  572 
815,  293 

3,  924 

1,  566,  719 
424,  727 
948,  218 
806,  642 
9,013 

Mainland  cane  sugar.  _  ..........  .  .  _ 

Hawaii . .  _ _ _ 

Puerto  Rico. _  _  .  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

Virsrin  Islands _  ..  ..  ..  _  .  ..  _ _ 

Total  domestic _  .  . . .  . 

3,  584,  405 

3,  641,  710 

3,  755,  319 

Foreign  countries: 

Commonwealth  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  .  .... 

Cuba  _  _  ..  _  ..  .  _ 

991, 020 

2, 155,  218 
89, 155 

981, 146 

1. 940,  823 
75, 114 

2  981,912 
1,  932,  343 
85,  812 

Foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba _  ...  .  _  .  ... 

Total  foreign  .  . . .  .  . . 

3,  235,  393 

2,  997,  083 

3,  000,  067 

Total  _ _  ..  .  _ _  _ _  ..  .  _ 

6,  819,  798 

7, 042,  733 

6.  638.  793 

6.  755.  386 

Total  of  quotas  as  established  in  regulations _  ..  .  _ 

6,  780,  566  6,  755,  386 

1  For  1937  and  1938,  the  figures  represent  actual  importations  or  marketings  against  the  quotas.  For  1939 
there  are  shown  the  quotas  which  were  in  effect  prior  to  their  suspension  by  Presidential  proclamation  on 
Sept.  11,  1939. 

2  Final  quotas  established  for  beet  area  (without  deductions  for  deficits)  were  1,633.361  tons  in  1937  and 
1,584,083  in  1938. 

Represents  duty-free  quota,  since  balance  was  allotted  to  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba. 
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The  Sugar  Act  provides  that  deficiencies  found  in  any  area's  quota 
supply  may  be  reallocated  to  other  areas  able  to  market  sugar,  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  statutory  quota  for  the  area  in  which  such  defici¬ 
ency  is  found.  In  accordance  with  this  provision  deficits  found  in 
1938  in  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  were  reallocated.  It  should  be  noted  that  even 
after  an  expected  deficiency  in  any  sugar-producing  area  has  been 
reallocated  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  the  total  supplies  actually 
made  available  by  sellers  will  be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  sugar 
which  is  permitted  to  be  marketed.  In  fact,  the  actual  quantities  of 
sugar  marketed  or  imported  under  the  quotas  in  recent  years  have 
been  considerably  less  than  the  total  of  the  quotas  as  established  in 
the  regulations.  In  1937,  after  area  deficits  had  been  reallotted, 
actual  marketings  were  222,935  tons  under  the  total  of  the  quotas,, 
while  in  1938  the  deficiency  was  141,773  tons.  Consequently,  the 
comparisons  which  have  been  made  of  the  actual  distribution  of 
sugar  to  consumers  in  any  year  with  the  total  of  the  quotas  shown 
in  the  regulations  convey  an  erroneous  impression. 

As  in  previous  years  the  Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  cooperated  with  the  Sugar  Division  in  maintaining  adminis¬ 
trative  control  over  imports  of  sugar  at  ports  of  entry. 

SUGAR-MARKETING  ALLOTMENTS 

The  act  provides  (sec.  205)  that  whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  allotment  of  any  area’s  sugar  quota  is  necessary  to  assure  all 
interested  persons  an  equitable  opportunity  to  market  sugar,  to  pre¬ 
vent  disorderly  marketing,  or  for  other  purposes  specified  in  the  act, 
he  is  to  make  such  allotment,  after  formal  public  hearing,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  standards  specified  in  the  legislation. 

Marketing  allotments  became  operative  in  1939  in  all  of  the  domestic 
areas  except  Hawaii  because  sugar  supplies  in  these  areas  were  found 
to  be  substantially  in  excess  of  their  quotas.  In  Puerto  Rico  such 
allotments  have  been  in  effect  every  year  since  1934. 

The  public  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  to  en¬ 
able  the  Secretary  to  make  a  fair  distribution  of  the  mainland  cane 
area’s  1939  quota  was  held  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  on  February  8  and  9, 
1939,  and  that  for  the  continental  beet  area,  in  Chicago  on  February 
21  of  the  same  year.  Practically  all  processing  companies  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  these  hearings. 

The  act  requires  that  in  making  marketing  allotments  considera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  given  to  processings  of  sugar  from  beets  or  cane  to  which 
“proportionate  shares”  of  growers  pertained,  to  past  marketings  or 
importations  of  sugar,  or  to  ability  to  market  or  import  the  quantity 
allotted.  The  “proportionate  shares”  referred  to  in  this  connection 
are,  in  effect,  the  growers’  shares  (with  respect  to  which  payments 
under  title  III  of  the  act  are  made)  of  the  quota  and  normal  carry¬ 
over  established  for  the  sugar-producing  area  in  which  the  grower 
is  located. 

One  group  of  companies  which  did  not  have  as  large  a  proportion 
of  its  last  crop  unmarketed  as  did  most  other  processors,  proposed  a 
formula  which  would  give  more  weight  to  past  marketing  history  than 
to  production  from  the  last  crop.  Another  group  of  companies  which 
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on  January  1  had  more  than  an  average  proportion  of  the  last  crop 
unmarketed,  argued  for  formulas  which  would  give  dominant  weight 
to  either  the  last  crop  or  the  inventory  left  from  that  crop. 

The  marketing  allotment  orders  for  the  mainland  sugarcane  and 
sugar-beet  areas  were  based  upon  a  formula  giving  25  percent  weight 
to  past  marketings  of  sugar  and  75  percent  weight  to  processings  of 
sugar  from  the  1938  crop  of  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets,  the  last  crops 
with  respect  to  which  farm  “proportionate  shares”  had  been  made 
effective.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  past  marketings  in  the 
mainland  cane  area  the  most  favorable  of  the  following  options  was 
selected  in  the  case  of  each  processor:  (1)  100  percent  of  the  average 
quantity  of  sugar  marketed  during  any  3  of  the  calendar  years  1935, 
1936,  1937,  and  1938;  (2)  80  percent  of  the  average  quantity  of  sugar 
marketed  during  any  2  of  the  calendar  years  1935,  1936,  1937,  and 
1938;  or  (3)  70  percent  of  the  average  quantity  of  sugar  marketed 
during  any  1  of  the  calendar  years  1935,  1936,  1937,  and  1938.  For 
the  continental  beet  area  past  marketings  were  measured  by  average 
marketings  during  the  calendar  years  1936,  1937,  and  1938.  (The 
allotment  orders  here  described  were  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  May  2,  1939.) 

Puerto  Rican  processors  waived  their  right  to  a  hearing  on  the  allot¬ 
ments  for  both  the  island’s  1939  quota  for  delivery  in  continental 
United  States  and  the  local  consumption  quota  of  Puerto  Rico.  Al¬ 
lotment  of  these  quotas  was  made  on  the  same  basis  as  in  prior  years, 
the  fundamental  factor  being  the  processors’  grindings  of  the  1939 
“proportionate  shares”  of  individual  growers,  including  the  processor’s 
own  proportionate  shares,  if  any. 

A  hearing  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  purpose  of 
alloting  the  Puerto  Rican  direct-consumption  sugar  quota  of  126,033 
short  tons  for  shipment  to  the  continental  United  States.  (The  allot¬ 
ment  orders  for  Puerto  Rico  will  be  found  in  the  Federal  Registers 
of  January  10  and  April  19,  1939.) 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  CONDITIONAL  PAYMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  conditions  for  Federal  payments  to  growers  under  the  Sugar 
Act  are  stated  in  section  301  and  cover  nonemployment  of  child  labor, 
payment  of  fair  and  reasonable  wages  to  agricultural  labor,  payment 
of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  beets  or  cane  bought  from  other 
growers,  maijitenance  and  improvement  of  soil  fertility,  and  compli¬ 
ance  with  growers’  “proportionate  shares.” 

The  wage  and  fair  price  conditions  for  payment  require  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  make  certain  determinations  or  findings  after 
investigation  and  public  hearing. 

“PROPORTIONATE  SHARES”  OF  GROWERS 

One  of  the  conditions  for  Federal  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937  is  that  a  producer  may  not  market  sugar  beets  or  sugar¬ 
cane  in  excess  of  his  farm’s  proportionate  share  of  the  total  quantity 
of  beets  or  cane  needed  to  enable  the  area  in  which  his  farm  is 
located  to  meet  its  quota  (and  provide  a  normal  carry-over),  for 
the  year  during  which  most  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed. 
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CONTINENTAL  BEET  AREA 

In  the  continental  beet  area,  which  for  several  years  had  not  filled 
its  quota,  it  was  not  found  necessary  under  the  *1937  and  1938  pro¬ 
grams  to  establish  restrictive  proportionate  shares.  In  1938,  however, 
there  was  produced  the  largest  beet-sugar  crop  on  record  and  beet- 
sugar  supplies  for  1939  were  expected  to  be  in  excess  of  the  beet 
area’s  probable  quota  and  normal  carry-over.  It  therefore  became 
necessary,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  establish  effective  pro¬ 
portionate  shares  for  the  beet  area  for  the  1939  crop.  The  total 
proportionate  share  acreage  which,  it  was  estimated,  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  the  beet-sugar  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carry-over 
was  established  at  1,030,000  acres. 

As  a  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  proportionate  shares 
for  growers,  conferences  were  held  in  the  field  with  representatives 
of  growers  and  processors  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various 
problems  involved.  It  was  agreed  at  these  meetings  that  the  most 
satisfactory  method  for  making  the  distribution  was  to  establish 
acreage  allocations  by  factory  districts  and  then  to  distribute  among 
the  growers  within  a  given  district  the  acreage  allocated  to  the 
district. 

The  acreages  to  be  allocated  to  growers  in  the  various  districts 
were  established  under  the  proportionate  share  determination  issued 
December  23,  1938  (Federal  Register,  vol.  3,  p.  3172).  The  determi¬ 
nation  provided  that  committees  of  sugar-beet  growers,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  were  to 
work  with  representatives  of  sugar-beet  processors  in  apportioning 
the  acreage  among  the  individual  growers  within  the  districts  on 
the  basis  of  upast  production”  and  “ability  to  produce,”  the  standards 
set  forth  in  the  act.  Provision  was  also  made  in  the  determination 
for  the  protection  of  new  and  small  producers. 

MAINLAND  CANE  AREA 

The  amount  of  sugar  which  it  was  estimated  would  be  needed  to 
be  produced  from  the  1939  crop  of  sugarcane  in  the  mainland  cane- 
sugar  area,  comprising  Louisiana  and  Florida,  to  enable  that  area 
to  fill  its  1939  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carry-over  was  announced 
by  the  Secretary  on  September  24,  1938,  to  be  406,000  short  tons, 
raw  value. 

The  determination  of  proportionate  shares  for  the  mainland  sugar¬ 
cane  farms  for  the  1939  crop  was  issued  on  October  4,  1938  (Federal 
Register,  vol.  3.  p.  2378).  It  provided  basically  that  in  order  to 
qualify  for  conditional  payments  with  respect  to  the  1939  crop, 
growers  should  make  a  25  percent  adjustment  from  the  1938  level 
of  the  acreage  in  sugarcane  marketed  for  sugar  and  that  in  no 
event  was  the  proportionate  share  for  any  farm  to  be  in  excess  of 
60  percent  of  the  farm’s  cropland  suitable  for  the  production  of 
sugarcane.  As1  in  the  case  of  the  1938  crop,  special  provisions  were 
made  for  new  and  small  producers.  One  of  the  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  such  farmers  was  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
proportionate  share  of  5  acres,  while  in  the  case  of  farms  having 
30  acres  or  less  suitable  for  the  production  of  sugarcane,  it  was 
announced  that  the  proportionate  share  could  be  as  much  as  one- 
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third  of  such  acreage.  These  provisions  enabled  growers  who  have 
10  acres  or  less  in  sugarcane,  and  who  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  growers  in  this  area,  to  qualify  for  conditional  payments  with¬ 
out  making  any  acreage  adjustment. 

In  the  case  of  farms  with  more  than  30  acres  suitable  .for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugarcane  the  proportionate  share  could  be  as  much  as 
10  acres  plus  one-fourth  of  the  acreage  suitable  for  sugarcane  in 
excess  of  30  acres,  provided  there  was  plowed  under  a  leguminous 
crop,  in  preparation  for  the  1938  fall  planting  of  sugarcane,  on  an 
area  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  proportionate  share  calculated 
on  this  basis  and  the  proportionate  share  which  would  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  provided  the  basic  acreage  adjustment  had  been  made.  It 
was  provided  further  that  the  proportionate  share  for  any  farm  could 
be  as  much  as  the  sum  of  the  acreage  of  first  stubble  cane  and  that  of 
new  plant  cane  planted  on  the  farm  before  October  1,  1938,  but  not 
more  than  the  1938  proportionate  share.  The  determination  was 
amended  on  February  1,  1939,  so  that  small  established  growers  who 
marketed  18  acres  or  less  of  sugarcane  for  .sugar  in  1938  would  not 
be  required  to  make  further  acreage  adjustment  in  1939  in  order  to 
qualify  for  payment  (Federal  Register,  vol.  4,  p.  505). 

On  February  1,  1939,  there  was  also  issued  the  proportionate-share 
determination  for  farms  in  the  mainland  sugar  area  for  the  1940 
crop  (Federal  Register,  vol.  4,  p.  506).  This  determination  provided  a 
basis  for  calculating  the  proportionate  share  for  each  grower  for  the 
1940  crop  and  for  the  completion  of  the  basic  25  percent  acreage 
adjustment  of  1939  which  could  not  be  made  completely  effective  in 
that  year.  The  growers  affected  by  this  provision  were  those  who 
were  not  required  to  make  the  basic  adjustment  in  1939  because  their 
acreage  for  harvest  that  year  consisted  mainly  of  plant  and  first- 
stubble  cane. 

HAWAII 

Since  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii  in  recent  years,  because  of 
conditions  adversely  affecting  the  sugarcane  crop  and  for  other  rea¬ 
sons,  has  not  been  in  excess  of  the  quantity  required  to  fill  the  Terri¬ 
tory’s  local  consumption  quota  and  the  quota  for  marketing  in  the 
continental  United  States,  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  establish 
restrictive  proportionate  shares  for  growers  who  wished  to  qualify  for 
Federal  payments. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Because  of  the  continued  presence  of  relatively  large  sugar  sur¬ 
pluses  in  Puerto  Rico,  restrictive  proportionate  shares  were  again 
needed  for  the  1939  crop. 

The  proportionate  share  determination  for  Puerto  Rican  farms  for 
the  crop  year  1939  was  originally  issued  on  January  11,  1938  (Federal 
Register,  vol.  3,  p.  75).  On  November  18,  1938,  there  wras  announced 
an  amendment  providing  for  equitable  treatment  for  growers  who 
had  a  production  history  during  the  base  period  used  for  determining 
proportionate  shares  of  Puerto  Rican  growers  but  who  had  not  pro¬ 
duced  sugarcane  in  the  years  subsequent  to  the  base  period.  The 
amendment  also  fixed  845,739  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  the  amount  of 
sugar  which  would  be  required  from  the  1938-39  crop  in  order  to  enable 
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Puerto  Rico  to  fill  its  quota  and  maintain  a  normal  carry-over.  This 
amount,  which  was  approximately  100,000  tons  less  than  for  the  1938 
crop,  was  prorated  among  all  sugarcane  producers  in  the  island  on  the 
basis  of  each  grower’s  base  production.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
issued  the  determination  of  proportionate  shares  for  the  1940  crop 
(Federal  Register,  vol.  3.  p.  2747),  providing  for  substantially  the 
same  proportionate  share  basis  as  in  previous  years. 

On  December  29,  1938,  it  was  announced  that  applications  for  new 
proportionate  shares  for  1940  would  be  allowed  only  for  growers 
who  had  completed  their  plantings  on  or  before  December  31,  1938, 
and  the  action  was  given  formal  effect  in  an  amendment  to  the  1940 
determination  issued  on  February  14,  1939  (Federal  Register,  vol.  4, 
p.  901).  This  action  was  taken  to  prevent  an  excessive  transfer  of 
acreage  from  the  old  growers  to  new  growers.  Prior  to  this  ruling 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  Puerto  Rican  proportionate  shares  had 
been  transferred  from  old  to  new  growers. 

FARMING  PRACTICES 

Another  of  the  conditions  for  payment  to  sugarcane  or  sugar-beet 
producers  under  the  act  is  that  they  carry  out  certain  farming  prac¬ 
tices  “for  preserving  and  improving  fertility  of  the  soil  and  for  pre¬ 
venting  soil  erosion,  such  practices  to  be  consistent  with  the  reasonable 
standards  of  the  farming  community  in  which  the  farm  is  situated.” 
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On  May  10.  1939,  there  was  issued  the  determination  of  farming 
practices  to  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  production  of  the 
1939  crop  of  sugarcane  in  the  mainland  cane  area  (Federal  Register, 
vol.  4,  ]).  1998).  The  soil-building-practice  requirements  for  the  1939 
crop  are  the  same  as  in  1938  except  for  minor  changes  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Agricultural  Conserva¬ 
tion  Committees  of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 


CONTINENTAL  HEET  AREA 

Under  the  1938  beet  program  the  practices  provided  as  a  means  of 
meeting  this  condition  for  payment  included  the  seeding  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  adapted  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  and  perennial 
grasses,  the  use  of  green-manure  crops,  and  the  application  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers. 

In  the  case  of  the  1939  program  (Federal  Register,  vol.  4,  p.  382). 
the  practices  provided  were  much  the  same  as  under  the  program  of 
the  previous  year.  However,  in  order  to  stimulate  increased  plant¬ 
ings  of  soil -conserving  crops,  double  credit  was  given  for  the  seeding 
of  alfalfa.  The  majority  of  sugar  beet  producers  in  the  United  States 
have  in  the  past  carried  out  practices  which  conform  closely  to  the 
requirements  established  under  the  sugar  program. 

HAWAII 

The  determination  of  farming  practices  to  be  carried  out  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  production  of  Hawaiian  sugarcane  during  the  crop  year 
1939  was  issued  on  April  19  of  that  year  (Federal  Register,  vol.  4, 
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p.  1649).  The  minimum  fertilizer  requirements  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  for  the  previous  crop. 

PUERTO  RICO 

The  determination  of  farming  practices  to  be  carried  out  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  production  of  Puerto  Rican  sugarcane  during  the 
1938-39  crop  season  was  issued  on  July  20,  1938  (Federal  Register, 
vol.  3,  p.  1786) .  The  minimum  fertilizer  standards  were  substantially 
the  same  as  those  for  the  1937-38  crop  year. 

On  April  29,  1939,  the  farming-practice  determination  was  amended 
to  enable  producers  on  farms  containing  more  than  10  but  not  more 
than  100  acres  and  located  in  certain  dry  areas  where  the  methods 
of  preserving  and  improving  soil  fertility  do  not  include  the  use  of 
chemical  fertilizer,  to  qualify  for  payment  by  performing  the  soil- 
building  practices  recommended  for  Puerto  Rico  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conservation  Program  (Federal  Register,  vol.  4,  p.  1740). 

PROCESSOR-GROWER  RELATIONS 

Processors  who  as  producers  wish  to  apply  for  conditional  pay¬ 
ments  are  required  under  section  301  (d)  of  the  act,  to  pay  for  sugar¬ 
cane  or  sugar  beets  purchased  from  other  producers  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  determined  by  the  Secretary,  after  investigations  and  public 
hearing,  to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Sugar 
Act  and  its  approval  on  September  1,  1937,  37  hearings  under  the 
authority  contained  in  sections  301  (d)  and  511  of  the  act,  have  been 
held  in  the  4  domestic  areas.  (Section  511  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  surveys,  investigations,  including  the  holding  of  public  hear¬ 
ings,  and  to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to  contracts  between 
growers  and  processors,  and  growers  and  laborers.) 

A  substantial  percentage  of  all  domestic  sugarcane  is  grown  by 
processor-producers.  These  processor-producers  receive  relatively 
large  Federal  payments  if  they  comply  with  the  several  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  act.  Consequently,  the  terms  of  determinations  with 
respect  to  fair  and  reasonable  prices  become  the  general  basis  for  the 
purchase  of  sugarcane.  This  is  not  so  true  in  the  sugar-beet  industry 
since  sugar-beet  processors  grow  less  than  1  percent  of  the  beets  proc¬ 
essed  by  them  and  receive  less  than  1  percent  of  the  conditional 
payments  made  in  the  beet-sugar  area. 

CONTINENTAL  BEET  FAIR  PRICE  DETERMINATIONS 

Purchase  agreements,  in  the  majority  of  cases  identical  with  those 
used  in  1938,  have  been  made  for  the  1939  crop  of  sugar  beets.  The 
determination  with  respect  to  the  1939  crop  (Federal  Register,  vol.  4, 
p.  3645)  accepted  the  rates  incorporated  in  the  contracts  between  proc¬ 
essors  and  producers  as  providing  an  equitable  basis  for  the  purchase 
of  this  crop.  Information  obtained  at  public  hearings  and  from  gen¬ 
eral  investigations  of  the  financial  results  of  the  agreements  under 
which  the  crop  of  the  previous  year  had  been  purchased  indicated 
that  as  a  result  of  the  tax  and  conditional  payment  program  and 
changes  made  in  recent  years  in  the  purchase  agreements,  a  generally 
reasonable  distribution  of  income  in  the  sugar-beet  industry  resulted 
for  that  crop  period. 
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Many  of  the  issues  involved  in  contracts  between  beet  growers  and 
processors  have  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  a  preliminary  report 
with  respect  to  grower-processor  relationships  in  the  beet-sugar  in¬ 
dustry.  This  preliminary  report  was  issued  in  April  1939,  following 
investigations  and  public  hearings.  The  report  summarizes  the  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  affecting  processor- 
grower  relations  and  reviews  early  governmental  activities  relative 
to  beet  contracts.  Problems  pertaining  to  the  processor-grower  rela¬ 
tionship  are  analyzed  under  the  following  topics:  (1)  distribution  of 
income  from  sugar  beets;  (2)  alternative  principles  applicable  to  the 
determination  of  the  price  of  sugar  beets;  (3)  types  of  contracts  used 
to  effectuate  a  distribution  of  income  based  on  the  participation  prin¬ 
ciple;  (4)  regional  factors  affecting  the  income  from  sugar  beets; 

(5)  issues  other  than  price  involved  in  processor-grower  contracts. 

• 

MAINLAND  CANE  FAIR  PRICE  DETERMINATIONS 

The  determination  for  the  1938  crop  for  Louisiana  followed  that  of 
1937  with  two  modifications.  The  1937  system  of  premiums  and  dis¬ 
counts  for  high  and  low  quality  cane  was  found  to  result  in  a  lower 
payment  per  pound  of  recovered  sugar  when  the  quality  of  sugarcane 
was  high  than  when  it  was  average  or  below  average.  To  remedy 
this  defect  provision  was  made  in  the  1938  determination  for  a  slight 
increase  in  premiums  for  high-quality  cane.  The  second  of  these 
changes,  made  at  the  request  of  growers  and  processors,  permitted  for 
settlement  purposes,  as  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  the  season  average 
price,  the  use  of  the  average  weekly  quotations  for  96°  raw  sugar, 
duty-paid  basis,  for  the  week  in  which  sugarcane  was  delivered. 

The  1939  determination  for  Louisiana  (Federal  Register,  vol.  4, 
p.  4224)  continued  the  one  for  1938  with  slight  modifications.  It 
provided  that  the  grower  receive  $1  per  ton  of  standard  sugarcane 
at  a  3.50-cent  level  of  raw  sugar  prices,  with  a  3  percent  reduction  in 
the  basic  rate  for  each  quarter  cent  decline  down  to  2.75  cents  and  a 
3  percent  increase  for  the  first  quarter  cent  increase  above  3.50  cents 
per  pound.  Premiums  and  discounts  were  fixed  for  cane  above  or 
below  the  quality  of  standard  cane.  Under  this  system  price  varia¬ 
tions  are  reflected  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  returns  to  growers  than 
m  those  to  processors.  Producers  indicated  approval  of  the  contract 
at  the  public  hearings. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  sugar  production  in  the  mainland  cane 
area  has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years,  interested  persons  requested 
in  the  fall  of  1939  that  where  settlement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
season  average  price,  the  length  of  the  period  be  increased  so  as  to 
permit  the  market  to  absorb  the  total  crop  without  undue  depression 
of  price.  Therefore,  the  1939  determination  extends  the  time  period 
used  in  the  calculation  of  the  price  basis  of  settlement  from  20  to  30 
weeks.  In  addition,  provision  is  made  for  the  sharing  between  proc¬ 
essors  and  producers,  subject  to  mutual  consent  and  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  agent,  of  transportation  costs  in 
those  instances  where  the  only  practicable  means  of  shipment  is  by 
rail  and  where  the  distance  is  great. 

Although  the  fair  price  determination  for  the  1938  crop  had  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  processor  should  not  through  any  subterfuge  or  device 
reduce  the  return  to  growers  below  those  provided  for  in  the  determi¬ 
nation,  certain  processors,  apparently  under  a  misapprehension  as  to 
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the  meaning*  of  the  provision,  altered  their  customary  business  prac¬ 
tices  either  by  refusing  to  grant  growers  a  weighing  and  loading 
allowance  where  this  had  been  the  custom,  or  by  requiring  the  grower 
to  perform  these  services  which  had  previously  been  performed  by  the 
processor.  Where  changes  of  the  above  type  were  made  in  customary 
practices,  processors  were  deemed  not  to  have  fulfilled  the  condition 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  In  order 
to  clarify  this  requirement,  the  1939  determination  specifically  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  continuation  of  customary  practices. 

In  the  case  of  Florida,  where  there  are  only  13  independent  growers 
engaged  in  the  production  of  sugarcane,  the  purchase  agreement  in 
use  was  approved. 

PUERTO  RICAN  CANE  FAIR  PRICE  DETERMINATIONS 

The  legislative  assembly  of  Puerto  Rico  has  enacted  legislation 
under  which  it  is  required  that  growers  be  paid  for  their  cane  on 
the  basis  of  a  stipulated  percentage  of  the  value  of  recovered  sugar, 
the  percentage  varying  slightly  with  the  quality  of  the  cane,  the 
value  of  the  sugar  being  calculated  on  a  New  York  basis.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  legislation  have  been  adopted  in  the  fair-price  deter¬ 
minations  for  Puerto  Rican  processors  who,  as  producers,  apply  for 
conditional  payments. 

The  1938-39  determination  (Federal  Register,  vol.  4,  p.  1007) 
required  processors  to  pay  growers  an  amount  for  each  ton  of  cane 
equal  to  not  less  than  63  percent  of  the  f.  o.  b.  mill  value  of  the  sugar 
recovered  from  the  cane  delivered,  or  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  paid  under*  the  contract  employed  in  1937,  whichever 
figure  was  larger.  Settlement  for  sugarcane  deliveries  was  to  be 
made  on  the  same  basis  as  in  1937,  except  that  such  liquidations 
were  to  be  fortnightly  or  monthly,  as  might  be  agreed  upon  between 
grower  and  grower-processor. 

The  1938  determination  stipulated  that  an  allowance  of  not  more 
than  25  cents  per  hundredweight  be  made  from  the  New  York  price 
in  arriving  at  the  f.  o.  b.  mill  value  to  be  used  for  settlement  pur¬ 
poses.  This  expense  appears  to  have  increased  in  1938;  hence  a 
limitation  of  27  cents  per  hundredweight  is  fixed  in  the  1939  de¬ 
termination.  The  1939  determination  also  included  an  alternative 
formula  found  in  Puerto  Rican  legislation  relative  to  sugarcane 
contracts. 

HAWAIIAN  CANE  FAIR  PRICE  DETERMINATIONS 

Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  sugarcane  produced  in  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands  is  purchased,  the  remainder  being  produced  by  plan¬ 
tation-producers.  Production  by  the  so-called  adherent  planters, 
the  semi-independent  producers  of  the  area,  is  concentrated  in  the 
nonirrigated  districts.  Some  of  the  adherent  planters  operate  on 
their  own  land,  others  on  land  leased  from  owners  other  than  planta¬ 
tion  producers,  while  a  group  constituting  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  adherent  planters  lease  land  controlled  by  the 
plantation  producers  through  either  ownership  or  lease. 

The  plantation  producer  customarily  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  the  adherent  planter  to  purchase  at  rates  set  forth  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  all  of  the  sugarcane  produced,  the  rates  generally  being  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  price  of  raw  sugar  and  in  many  instances  the  quality 
of  the  cane.  Contracts  in  force  between  adherent  planters  and  proc- 
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essor-producers,  and  which  cover  60  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
adherent  planters,  provide  for  a  payment  to  the  planter  of  $1.20 
per  ton  of  cane  for  each  1  cent  of  the  per  pound  price  of  sugar,  for 
cane  of  8*4  quality  ratio.  (Quality  ratio  represents  the  number  of 
tons  of  cane  required  to  produce  1  ton  of  sugar.) 

At  the  public  hearings  the  adherent  planters,  through  their  associa¬ 
tion  representatives,  requested  that  the  contracts  in  use  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  be  continued,  and  that  the 
conditional  payment  be  shared  with  the  processor-producer.  Deter¬ 
minations  with  respect  to  the  1937  and  1938  crops  provided  that  the 
rates  agreed  upon  between  the  adherent  planters  and  the  plantation 
producers  would  be  deemed  fair  and  reasonable. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  purchase  contract  most  generally  in  use  the 
adherent  planter  receives  a  price  equal  to  slightly  less  than  one-half 
the  value  of  the  sugar  recovered,  on  a  basis  of  New  York  duty-paid 
prices.  In  addition,  under  a  supplemental  agreement  entered  into 
between  adherent  planters  and  processor-producers,  the  adherent 
planter  is  guaranteed  subsistence  advances  not  to  exceed  $40  per  acre 
per  crop  period,  repayment  being  required  only  in  the  event  that  the 
final  liquidation  is  sufficient  to  retire  the  indebtedness  of  the  planter. 
The  adherent  planter  receives  as  his  share  of  the  Government  condi¬ 
tional  payment  $6  per  ton  of  raw  sugar  recovered  from  the  cane 
delivered  by  him. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  complete  accord  existing  between  the 
Hawaiian  producers  and  the  processor-producers,  no  change  was 
deemed  desirable,  and  the  1939  determination  (Federal  Register,  vol. 
4,  p.  1742)  approves  as  fair  and  reasonable  the  rates  in  the  contracts 
now  in  force  for  that  crop  period. 

FAIR  AND  REASONABLE  WAGE-RATE  DETERMINATIONS 

One  of  the  conditions  for  payment  to  producers  is  that  persons 
employed  in  the  production,  cultivation,  or  harvesting  of  beets  or 
cane  be  paid  in  full  for  all  such  work,  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  after  public  hearing  and  investigation r 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  In  making  such  determinations  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  instructed  to  take  into  consideration  the  standards  formerly 
established  by  him  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  differences  in  conditions  among  various  producing 
areas. 

CONTINENTAL  BELT  AREA 

Since  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  became  effective  on  September  1,  1937, 
four  wage  determinations  have  been  issued  for  the  sugar-beet  area. 

The  determination  of  September  19,  1938,  which  revised  that  of 
April  4  of  the  same  year,  was  issued  in  order  to  adapt  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  some  particular  local  situations  and  wage  practices.  Certain 
changes  were  also  made  in  the  grouping  of  some  of  the  western 
beet -producing  areas.  Like  the  original  determination,  it  estab¬ 
lished  piece  rates  for  the  various  hand  operations  performed  in  the 
production,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  the  1938  sugar-beet  crop. 
In  the  case  of  California,  Nevada,  Washington,  and  parts  of  Oregon 
minimum  hourly  rates  were  established  in  addition  to  piece  rates. 

Wage  determinations  for  workers  employed  in  the  production  of 
the  1939  beet  crop  were  issued  on  November  25,  1938,  and  on  March 
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30,  1939.  The  first  of  these  covered  California,  where  the  planting 
season  is  much  earlier,  and  the  second  the  remaining  beet  States. 
Hearings  for  California  were  held  in  August  1938  and  for  the  other 
States  at  various  points  in  the  beet  area  during  January  1939.  The 
determination  for  California  did  not  change  significantly  the  general 
level  of  wage  rates  previously  established.  Minor  adjustments  were 
made  with  respect  to  the  wage  differential  between  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  California.  Piece  and  hourly  rates  were  again  provided  for  with 
slight  reductions  in  the  hourly  rates  for  harvesting  the  1939  crop. 

The  wage  determination  of  March  30, 1939  (Federal  Register,  vol.  4, 
p.  1378),  which  covered  all  the  beet  States  except  California,  repre¬ 
sented  a  reduction  of  approximately  4  percent  from  the  1938  level 
of  wages  established  for  the  beet  area  due  principally  to  revisions  in 
the  harvesting  rates  set  for  1938. 

While  no  hourly  rates  were  specifically  provided  for  hand  operations 
on  the  1939  crop  in  any  of  the  States  other  than  California,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Nevada,  and  parts  of  Oregon,  the  determination  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  producers  in  other  States  to  pay  their  laborers  for  the 
specified  operations  on  a  time-unit  basis  provided  the  rates  actually 
agreed  upon  by  the  producer  and  laborer  were  approved  by  the  State 
agricultural  conservation  committee  as  being  equivalent  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  piece  rates.  The  determination  also  carried  a  provision  en¬ 
abling  growers  to  apply  for  special  piece  rates  in  instances  where  the 
use  of  special  machine  methods  reduced  the  amount  of  labor  required 
as  compared  with  the  method  ordinarily  used.  Such  rates,  however, 
also  had  to  be  approved  by  the  State  committee  as  being  equivalent 
to  the  piece  rates  established  in  the  determination  for  the  part  of  the 
work  actually  performed. 

The  wage  rates  established  for  the  1939  crop  for  the  several  sugar- 
beet  areas  were  as  follows : 


NONIRRIGATED  AREAS 


Area 

Blocking, 
thinning, 
and  hoeing 
(per  acre) 

Harvesting 
(9  tons) 

Total 
(per  acre) 

Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Eastern  North  Dakota  _  ... 

Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin _  _ 

$12.00 

11.00 

$7.  90 

8.  37 

$19. 90 
19.37 

IRRIGATED  AREAS 


I 

Area 


Southern  California _ 

Northern  California _ 

Washington _ 

Utah,  Idaho,  and  Oregon . . . 

Southern  and  Eastern  Montana 

Northern  Wyoming _ 

Western  North  Dakota _ 

Western  Montana _ 

Northern  Montana _ 

Nebraska _ 

Colorado _ _ 

Southern  Wyoming. _ _ 

South  Dakota _ _ 

Kansas _ _ 


Blocking 
and  thin¬ 
ning 

(per  acre) 

First 
hoeing 
(per  acre) 

Second 
hoeing 
(per  acre) 

Harvesting 
(12  tons) 

Total 
(per  acre) 

$6.  50 

$1.  50 

$1.  00 

i  $11.52 

i  $20.  52 

7.  50 

2.  00 

1.  50 

i  12.  72 

i  23.  72 

7.  50 

2.  00 

1. 50 

i  12.  00 

i  23. 00 

8.  00 

2.  00 

1.00 

i  11.64 

i  22.  64 

9.  50 

2.  50 

1.50 

9.  60 

23.  10 

8.  50 

3.  00 

2.  00 

9.  60 

23. 10 

8.  50 

3.  00 

2.00 

i  11.40 

i  24.  90 

8.  00 

2.  50 

1.50 

9.  60 

21.60 

8.  00 

2.  00 

1.00 

9.60 

20.60 

1  Includes  loading  as  well  as  topping. 
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Besides  establishing  minimum  wage  rates,  all  of  the  determinations 
have  required  each  producer  who  wished  to  qualify  for  Federal  pay¬ 
ments,  to  furnish  free  of  charge  to  laborers  the  perquisites  custom¬ 
arily  furnished  by  him,  such  as  a  house,  garden  plot,  and  similar 
incidentals. 

MAINLAND  CANE  AREA 

Between  the  time  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  went  into  effect  and  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  have  been  six  wage  determinations 
for  the  mainland  sugarcane  area,  two  of  which  have  been  revisions 
of  earlier  determinations.  The  first  determination  issued  under  the 
act  was  on  November  12.  1937,  and  it  covered  the  harvesting  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  1937  crop  in  Louisiana.  This  determination  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  revised  determination,  issued  on  March  30  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  which  included  the  1937  sugarcane  harvest  rates  for  Florida 
as  well  as  those  previously  issued  for  Louisiana. 

On  July  2,  1938,  the  Secretary  approved  a  wage  determination 
for  labor  employed  in  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida  during  that  year.  The  required  public  hear¬ 
ings  had  been  held  in  the  two  States  in  the  winter  of  1937-38.  This 
determination  required  the  payment  by  Louisiana  producers  of  not 
less  than  $1.20  and  $1  per  day  for  adult  male  and  female  workers, 
respectively,  engaged  in  this  type  of  work.  In  Florida  the  wage 
rates  were  to  be  not  less  than  $1.00  and  $1.30  for  adult  male  and  female 
workers,  respectively. 

Wages  for  labor  employed  in  the  harvesting  of  the  1938  crop  in 
the  mainland  cane  area  were  established  in  a  determination  issued  on 
October  15  of  that  year.  Five  public  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  information  had  been  held  at  various  places  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida  in  August  1938.  The  wage  rates  established  were  the  same 
as  those  for  the  harvest  of  the  1937  crop,  with  the  exception  that 
they  applied  to  a  basic  9-liour  working  day. 

The  wage  rates  established  for  harvest  labor  in  the  1938  crop  were 
as  follows: 

1.  Louisiana. — For  cutting,  topping,  and  stripping  cane,  adult  male  workers 
not  less  than  $1.50,  and  adult  female  workers  not  less  than  $1.20.  per  day  of  9 
hours.  For  a  working  day  longer  or  shorter  than  9  hours,  not  less  than  17  and 
13  cents  per  hour  for  adult  male  and  female  workers,  respectively. 

For  cutting,  topping,  and  stripping  cane  on  a  tonnage  basis,  not  less  than 
75  cents  per  ton. 

2.  Florida. — Separate  rates  were  established  for  Florida  for  the  different  types 
of  cane  harvested,  the  rates  varying  from  65  cents  to  $1.10  per  ton  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  cane,  and  whether  it  was  green  or  burnt.  These  rates 
included  the  cutting  and  loading  of  the  cane. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  harvest  rates  established  for  Louisiana 
do  not  include  loading,  an  operation  which  is  paid  for  separately, 
such  payment  being  in  addition  to  the  rates  specified  for  cutting  and 
topping. 

A  revision  of  the  1938  harvest  determination,  issued  on  February 
16,  1939,  amended  the  original  determination  by  providing  for  day 
rates  in  harvesting  operations  in  Florida  as  an  alternative  to  the 
piece  rates  previously  established.  The  amendment  was  made  neces¬ 
sary  because  information  indicating  that  certain  Florida  growers 
engaged  harvest  labor  on  a  day  basis  became  available  after  the 
public  hearings  had  been  held  and  the  determination  issued.  There- 
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fore  the  revised  determination  provided  for  an  additional  rate  of 
not  less  than  $2  for  adult  male  and  $1.60  for  adult  female  workers 
per  day  of  9  hours  for  cutting,  topping,  and  stripping  of  cane  in 
Florida.  Since  the  producers  to  whom  these  day  rates  applied  did 
not  employ  the  same  laborers  for  loading,  the  day  rates  established 
did  not  include  the  operation  of  loading. 

On  January  19,  1939,  there  was  issued  the  wage  determination 
covering  laborers  employed  in  planting  and  cultivating  of  cane  dur¬ 
ing  that  year  (Federal  Register,  vol.  4,  p.  381).  The  required  public 
hearings  had  been  held  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  in  the  early  part 
of  August  1938.  The  planting  and  cultivating  wages  determined 
for  1938  were  continued  in  effect  during  the  following  year.  Appli¬ 
cation  of  the  day  rates  to  a  working  day  of  9  hours  with  hourly  rates 
for  days  longer  or  shorter  than  9  hours  was,  however,  incorporated 
into  this  determination.  The  wage  rates  established  were  as  follows: 


1.  Louisiana. — For  adult  male  workers  not  less  than  $1.20,  and  for  adult 
female  workers  not  less  than  $1,  per  day  of  9  hours.  For  a  working  day 
longer  or  shorter  than  9  hours,  not  less  than  13  and  11  cents  per  hour  for 
adult  male  and  female  workers,  respectively. 

2.  Florida. — For  adult  male  workers  not  iess  than  $1.60,  and  for  adult  female 
workers  not  less  than  $1.30,  per  day  of  9  hours.  For  a  working  day  longer 
or  shorter  than  9  hours,  not  less  than  18  and  14  cents  per  hour  for  adult 
male  and  female  workers,  respectively. 

In  June  1939,  the  Sugar  Division  conducted  public  hearings  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  from 
producers’  and  laborers’  representatives  needed  in  the  establishment 
of  wage  rates  for  the  harvesting  operations  on  the  1939  sugar- 
cane  crop. 

Besides  establishing  minimum  wage  rates,  all  of  the  determinations 
for  the  mainland  cane  area  have  required  each  producer  who  wished 
to  qualify  for  Federal  payments,  to  furnish  free  of  charge  to  laborers 
the  perquisites  customarily  furnished  by  him,  such  as  a  habitable 
house,  a  suitable  garden  plot  with  facilities  for  cultivation,  pasturage 
for  livestock,  medical  attention,  and  similar  incidentals. 


PUERTO  RICO 

Within  the  past  fiscal  year  only  one  wage  determination  was 
made  in  Puerto  Rico.  This  determination  covered  wage  rates  for 
the  calendar  year  1939  and  was  issued  on  February  25  of  that  year 
(Federal  Register,  vol.  4,  p.  1028).  The  only  previous  wage  de¬ 
termination  for  Puerto  Rico  had  been  issued  February  23,  1938,  and  it 
applied  to  1938.  Unlike  other  domestic  sugar-producing  areas, 
Puerto  Rico  has  a  well-established  system  of  collective  bargaining 
and  written  agreements  between  agricultural  workers’  organizations 
and  producers  of  sugar.  Since  collective  bargaining  has  been  in 
effect  in  Puerto  Rico  for  a  number  of  years  and  it  appears  that  the 
workers’  organization  enjo}^s  considerable  bargaining  power  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Puerto  Rican  sugar  growers,  the  Department  was 
able  to  accept  with  but  minor  modifications,  as  fair  and  reasonable 
for  the  determinations  for  both  1938  and  1939  the  wage  rates  con¬ 
tained  in  the  collective  agreement  signed  by  the  workers’  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  producers.  During  the  two  crop  years  that  fair  wage 
determinations  have  been  effective  in  Puerto  Rico  there  is  no  record 
that  sugarcane  labor  has  instituted  any  strikes  or  controversies  involv¬ 
ing  wages. 
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The  determination  as  issued  on  February  25,  1939,  provided  for 
minimum  daily,  hourly,  and  piece  rates,  and  for  overtime.  The  day 
rates  applied  to  an  8-hour  day  (a  7-liour  day  for  ditch  makers  and 
rcleaners  who  work  in  water),  with  double  pay  for  overtime.  The  day 
rates  varied  for  specified  operations  from  $1.10  in  handling  carts  in 
nonharvest  operations  to  $1.70  for  driving  tractor  plows.  These  rates 
applied  to  farms  located  in  the  coastal  area.  For  the  relatively  few 
producers  located  in  the  interior  of  tire  island  the  day  rates  for  the 
same  operations  were  slightly  lower.  A  minimum  day  rate  of  $1  estab¬ 
lished  for  operations  for  which  day  rates  were  not  specified  was  appli¬ 
cable  to  workers  in  both  areas.  The  hourly  rates  were  to  be  not  less 
than  the  equivalent  rates  for  an  8-hour  day.  Piece  rates  for  1939  were 
to  be  on  the  same  basis  as  those  for  1938  which  in  turn  were  to  be  not 
less  than  110  percent  of  the  piece  rates  for  similar  work  fixed  in 
the  collective  agreement  for  1937.  The  1939  determination  also  in¬ 
corporated  in  effect  a  provision  carried  in  the  determination  of  the 
previous  year  requiring  that  minimum  daily  earnings  of  workers 
under  a  piece  rate  system  be  at  least  equal  to  the  equivalent  hourly 
and  overtime  payments. 

HAWAII 

Two  new  wage  determinations  and  the  revision  of  an -earlier  one 
were  made  for  Hawaii  within  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  revised  deter¬ 
mination  was  issued  on  July  7,  1938,  and  it  supplanted  the  one  issued 
in  April  of  that  year  covering  sugarcane  operations  during  the  period 
September  1-December  31,  1937.  On  November  25,  1938,  a  wage  deter¬ 
mination  was  issued  covering  the  sugarcane  operations  performed  in 
1938,  and  on  January  25  of  the  following  year,  one  was  issued  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  persons  employed  during  1939. 

In  connection  with  the  determination  issued  on  November  25,  1938, 
information  obtained  from  the  data  submitted  at  the  public  hearings 
and  from  other  sources  indicated  that  the  1938  wage  rates  paid  by 
producers  in  Hawaii  were  for  the  most  part  fair  and  reasonable.  The 
wages  paid  that  year  included  an  increase  voluntarily  made  by  pro¬ 
ducers  over  the  rates  specified  in  the  1937  determination.  Therefore, 
the  wage  determination  issued  accepted  with  one  modification  the  1938 
wages  which  prevailed  in  Hawaii  as  fair  and  reasonable.  This  modi¬ 
fication  resulted  in  a  wage  increase  equal  to  5  percent  for  many 
sugarcane  workers,  in  addition  to  the  voluntary  increase  already 
effected  by  the  producers.  The  average  daily  earnings  for  all  short¬ 
term  contract  workers  in  Hawaii  in  1938  were  $2.34,  compared  with 
$2.06  in  1937  and  $1.76  in  1936.  Of  these  workers  the  average  earnings 
per  day  for  those  engaged  in  harvesting  operations  were  $2.45  in  1938, 
compared  with  $2.06  in  1937.  For  workers  engaged  in  planting  and 
cultivating  operations  the  average  daily  earnings  for  1938  were  $1.98 
compared  with  $1.72  in  1937. 

In  the  1939  determination  (Federal  Register,  vol.  4,  p.  410)  there 
were  established  various  minima  for  annual  average  daily  earnings 
for  specified  operations  and  categories  of  workers.  In  addition  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  per  day  for  a  pay  period  not  to  exceed  1  month  was  in¬ 
cluded  for  all  workers  engaged  in  any  phase  of  sugarcane  field  work. 
The  general  level  of  wage  rates  for  1939  as  contained  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  was  comparable  with  the  rates  prevailing  in  1938.  This  deter- 
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mination  also  provided  that  the  rates  for  adult  female  workers  were 
not  to  be  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  rates  specified  for  adult  male 
workers.  As  in  previous  determinations,  provision  was  made  requir¬ 
ing  each  producer  who  wished  to  qualify  for  payments  under  the  act, 
to  furnish  laborers  free  of  charge  with  the  perquisites  customarily 
furnished  by  him. 

FINANCES  FOR  THE  SUGAR  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year 
1939,  provided  an  item  of  $48,000,000  for  administration  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  This  amount  proved  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  sugar 
program  in  that  year  because  of  (1)  obligations  on  the  1937  crop 
which  could  not  be  paid  until  the  fiscal  year  1939 ;  and  (2)  unexpected 
obligations  to  producers  arising  from  the  production  of  record  crops 
of  beets  and  cane  in  the  continental  producing  areas.  Consequently, 
on  May  2,  1939,  Congress  made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  an 
additional  $6,500,000  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  of 
which  $5,000,000  was  a  direct  appropriation  and  $1,500,000  was  reap¬ 
propriated  from  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  1938  appropriation. 
Therefore,  the  total  amount  available  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
$54,500,000,  and  the  total  obligations  to  be  met  from  those  funds  are 
estimated  at  approximately  $53,945,000. 

The  foregoing  expenses  are  more  than  offset  by  the  collection  into 
the  United  States  Treasury,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  IV 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  of  excise  and  import  compensating  taxes  on  sugar 
amounting  to  $68,769,300  in  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

The  policy  adopted  at  the  inception  of  the  sugar  program  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  wherever  feasible  existing  governmental  agencies  to  administer 
the  Sugar  Act  instead  of  setting  up  new  units  was  continued  during 
the  last  fiscal  year.  The  personnel  of  the  Sugar  Division  consists  of 
a  small  administrative  staff  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
investigations,  for  formulating  the  necessary  findings  for  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  and  for  issuing  instructions  for  field  officers.  At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  it  had  an  administrative  and  clerical  staff  of  40 
employees.  The  field  work  for  the  conditional  payment  program  has 
been  carried  on  in  continental  United  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  The  total 
administrative  expense,  except  for  the  expenditures  in  county  offices 
which  are  borne  pro  rata  by  the  producers,  was  about  1.3  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  sugar  program. 

All  the  administrative  work  in  the  field  connected  with  the  quota 
system  has  been  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  Other  agencies 
which  assist  the  Sugar  Division  in  its  work  are  the  office  of  the 
Solicitor  for  all  legal  work  and  conduct  of  public  hearings  required 
by  the  act,  the  Office  of  Information,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  and  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer  and  Division  of  Disburse¬ 
ment  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
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I.  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  1939-4®  U.S  CWp^ime^t  of  Agriculture 


<, ,  The  most  important  development  in  the  domestic  sugar  situation.- 

■**  A  J  -  -  ‘  — 
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A.ol  during  the  year  was  the  suspension  of  the  sugar  program  on  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1939,  and  its  subsequent  reinstatement  on  December  26 
of  the  same  year,  by  Presidential  proclamations.  The  President’s 
action  in  suspending  sugar  quotas,  taken  under  the  emergency 
powers  conferred  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  was  made  necessary  by 
the  repercussions  in  the  United  States  sugar  market  from  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  September. 


EVENTS  LEADING  TO  QUOTA  SUSPENSION 


When  the  war  began,  many  buyers,  confronted  with  an  abrupt 
rise  in  sugar  price  quotations  and  remembering  the  brief  period  of 
high  prices  and  limited  sugar  supplies  following  the  first  World  War, 
started  a  Nation-wide  wave  of  sugar  buying.  This,  coupled  with 
speculative  activity  and  other  factors,  raised  the  price  of  raw  sugar, 
duty-free  New  York  basis,  from  $2.93  on  August  31  to  $3.86  per 
hundredweight  on  September  6,  and  the  wholesale  price  of  refined 
sugar  from  $4.31  to  $5.63  per  hundredweight  in  the  same  period. 
However,  mainly  because  of  large  advance  sales  in  the  spring  by 
domestic  producers  of  refined  sugar  who  were  under  long-term  con¬ 
tracts,  growers  received  little  benefit  from  this  rapid  price  advance 
under  their  participating  arrangement  with  processors. 

During  the  month  of  September  1939,  a  record  total  of  1,200,544 
tons  of  sugar  (compared  with  an  average  of  630,159  tons  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  the  years  1935  to  1938)  was  distributed  to  consumers. 
This  buying  rush  made  great  inroads  on  refined  sugar  stocks  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  in  many  cases  apparently  made  holders  of 
sugar  unwilling  to  make  deliveries  in  anticipation  of  rising  inven¬ 
tory  values.  The  Department,  of  Agriculture  received  communica¬ 
tions  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  protesting  the  inability  of 
buyers  to  purchase  or  obtain  delivery  of  sugar.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  called  public  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Ever-Normal  Granary  feature  of  the  Sugar  Act  had  permitted 
the  accumulation  of  reserve  sugar  supplies  ample  for  all  emergency 
requirements. 

In  proclaiming  suspension  of  sugar  quotas,  the  President  made 
the  following  statement: 

I  have  issued  a  proclamation  today  temporarily  suspending  marketing  quotas 
on  sugar  as  an  emergency  measure  required  under  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937. 
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This  suspension  was  made  necessary  by  increased  world  demand  for  sugar 
as  a  result  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  extraordinary  purchases  of  sugar 
by  consumers,  and  apparent  speculative  activity.  Many  consumers,  presumably, 
have  been  purchasing  sugar  with  the  view  of  holding  it  in  reserve  against  the 
possibility  of  a  lengthy  war  and  some  speculators  and  other  holders  have 
apparently  taken  advantage  of  this  situation  to  advance  prices  rapidly  and 
capture  windfall  profits. 

The  continuance  of  quota  restrictions  under  the  Sugar  Act  would,  of  course, 
place  a  restraint  on  the  marketing  of  sugar  produced  this  year  in  beet  sugar 
producing  States  and  in  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

A  great  number  of  complaints  have  been  made  wuthin  the  past  few  days 
that  quota  restrictions  on  sugar  marketing  are  making  it  difficult  and  costly 
for  housewives  and  industrial  users  to  get  enough  sugar  to  supply  domestic 
needs. 

Sugar  quotas  first  became  effective  in  1934  with  the  passage  of  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act.  Under  peacetime  conditions  the  quota  system  protected  pro¬ 
ducers  of  sugar  hut  made  ample  supplies  of  the  product  available  at  reasonable 
prices  to  consumers.  Of  necessity,  however,  the  quota  system  meant  certain 
restrictions.  Suspension  of  quotas  removes  all  these  restrictions. 

It  should  he  kept  in  mind  that,  under  the  law,  quotas  may  be  reinstated  if 
such  step  becomes  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  sugar  producers. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  domestic  sugar  producers  will  continue  to  receive 
payments  under  the  1939  conditional  payment  program  now  in  effect.  Pro¬ 
ducers  will,  of  course,  understand  that  under  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  it 
should  not  he  assumed  that  payments  can  he  made  with  respect  to  future 
crops  so  long  as  quotas  must  be  continued  in  suspension.  Nor  should  anyone 
assume  that  increased  acreage  planted  under  the  stimulus  of  war  conditions 
can  be  made  permanent  for  purposes  of  determining  future  allotments. 

DISTRIBUTION  EXCEEDED  ESTIMATED  REQUIREMENTS 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  time  quotas  were  suspended  the 
estimate  of  consumers’  requirements,  established  by  the  Secretary  on 
March  30,  1939,  was  6,755,386  tons,  a  reduction  from  the  initial 
estimate  of  6,832,157  tons  made  on  December  23,  1938.  The  Depart¬ 
ment’s  estimate  for  1939  was  severely  criticized  by  some  interested 
persons  during  the  entire  year  prior  to  suspension  of  the  program 
as  making  available  excessive  supplies  of  sugar  to  consumers.  How¬ 
ever,  the  actual  sugar  distribution  for  consumption  for  the  calendar 
year  1939  amounted  to  6,870,491  tons. 

Some  domestic  sugar  producers  appeared  to  fear  that  the  quota 
suspension  would  permit  Cuba  to  flood  the  United  States  market  with 
sugar.  However,  the  mandatory  increase  in  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar 
from  $0.90  to  $1.50  per  hundredweight  (under  the  provisions  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  with  Cuba)  immediately  after  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  sugar  marketing  limitations,  greatly  reduced  marketings  of 
Cuban  sugar  until  December  26,  1939,  when  the  President’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  reinstatement  of  the  quota  system  was  followed  by  a  return 
of  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  to  $0.90.  Cuban  producers  were  then 
able  to  fill  their  former  quota  within  about  2,000  tons.  Domestic 
areas,  on  the  other  hand,  were  able  to  dispose  of  their  carry-over 
stocks,  the  continental  beet  area  exceeding  its  1939  quota  by  243,000 
tons,  the  mainland  cane  area  by  162,000  tons,  Hawaii  by  18,000  tons, 
and  Puerto  Rico  by  319,000  tons,  a  grand  total  of  742,000  tons.  To 
the  extent  that  domestic  producers  were  able  to  dispose  of  these 
carry-over  stocks  at  relatively  favorable  prices,  the  need  for  subse¬ 
quent  acreage  adjustment  was  accordingly  lessened. 
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THE  SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

Hearings  on  proposed  sugar  legislation  were  held  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  April  10, 11,  and  12,  1940.  At  that  time 
17  sugar  bills  were  pending  before  the  Committee,  and  Congress  was 
expected  to  adjourn  shortly.  Since  the  quota  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  were  due  to  expire  on  December  31,  1940 — that  is, 
before  the  Congress  would  normally  meet  again,  and  since  experience 
had  taught  producers  to  fear  any  break  in  the  Federal  sugar  pro¬ 
gram,  immediate  legislative  action  was  desired. 

The  sugar  hearings  failed  to  produce  any  agreement  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  On  April  11,  President 
Roosevelt  wrote  to  Chairman  Marvin  Jones  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  stating  that  he  felt  legislative  action  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  needed  at  that  time,  but  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  continue 
the  present  Sugar  Act  for  an  additional  period.  The  President’s 
letter  follows : 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  April  11,  19^0. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Reference  is  made  to  your  recent  letters  to  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  Interior,  and  Agriculture,  requesting  comments  on  the  various  bills 
with  respect  to  sugar  which  were  introduced  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  and 
are  now  pending  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  In  accordance  with 
your  request,  and  since  your  Committee  is  now  holding  public  hearings  on 
these  measures,  it  is  believed  that  you  may  wish  to  have  at  this  time  a  summary 
of  our  views  on  the  basic  issues  of  public  policy  which  are  involved  in  this 
group  of  bills. 

In  reviewing  the  present  sugar  situation  I  have  been  gratified  to  note  the 
great  improvement  in  conditions  that  has  taken  place  since  the  adoption  of 
the  sugar  program  6  years  ‘ago.  Domestic  sugar  producers  are  fortunately 
receiving  incomes  at  approximately  the  parity  level,  and  they  are  enjoying  a 
large  volume  of  production.  The  losses  of  sugar  processors  in  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  program  have  been  converted  into  profits;  child  labor  has  been 
greatly  reduced ;  wages  and  working  conditions  for  labor  have  been  improved ; 
and  there  has  been  brought  about  an  important  and  greatly  needed  recovery 
in  the  market  for  our  surplus  products  in  the  foreign  countries  from  which 
sugar  is  imported  into  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the  world  price  of 
sugar  has  increased  substantially. 

I  also  find  that  under  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
domestic  sugar  producers  and  processors  will  receive  price  protection  through 
the  quota  system  for  the  full  calendar  year  of  1940,  and  that  domestic  sugar 
beet  and  sugarcane  growers  will  receive  benefit  payments  on  their  1940  crops 
even  though  the  marketings  of  the  sugar  may  extend  well  over  into  1941.  The 
seaboard  cane  sugar  refiners  are  protected  for  an  indefinite  period  against 
competition  of  Philippine  refiners  under  terms  of  the  Philippine  Independence 
Act,  and  they  will  continue  to  enjoy  quota  protection  from  the  competition  of 
Cuban  refiners  for  the  full  calendar  year  of  1940.  The  tax  on  sugar  will  re¬ 
main  until  July  1,  1941.  Consequently,  it  seems  clear  that  no  sugar  legislation 
is  necessarily  required  at  this  session  of  the  Congress  although  it  might  be 
advisable  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  for  an  additional  period 
through  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

In  considering  the  questions  raised  by  these  hills,  I  find  myself  again  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  that  the  basic  problem  of  good  government  inherent  in 
sugar  legislation  is  to  balance,  practically  and  fairly,  the  directly  conflicting 
interests  of  the  various  groups  of  American  citizens  concerned;  the  producers 
of  sugar  and  the  producers  of  export  commodities,  the  farmers  and  the  proces¬ 
sors,  the  employers  and  labor,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  consumers 
and  taxpayers.  These  requirements  of  the  general  welfare  indicate  that  at 
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least  three  fundamental  aspects  of  the  major  bills  on  sugar  now  pending  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  should  be  given  special  consideration : 

In  the  first  place,  several  of  the  proposals  would  unavoidably  bring  about  an 
impairment  of  the  export  market  for  surplus  American  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  products,  and  they  would  do  so  at  a  time  when  increased  export  out¬ 
lets  are  so  greatly  needed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  each  increased  acre  of 
domestic  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  production  inevitably  results  in  a  contraction 
of  our  export  markets  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  product  of  several 
acres  of  our  principal  agricultural  crops.  A  decrease  in  sugar  imports  would, 
therefore,  require  an  unnecessary  and  painful  readjustment  and  contraction 
in  our  production  of  export  commodities.  It  would  also  injure  the  economic 
status  of  other  American  republics,  to  which  we  must  look  in  increasing  degree 
for  enlarged  outlets  for  the  products  of  our  own  labor,  land,  and  factories. 
It  would  strike  a  serious  blow,  particularly  at  the  foreign  marketing  of  such 
important  surplus  farm  commodities  of  the  United  States  as  corn-hog  products,, 
rice,  wheat,  and  cotton. 

In  the  second  place,  some  of  these  bills  would  discard  the  established  basis 
of  distribution  of  quotas  among  the  various  sugar-producing  areas  that  was 
carefully  developed  by  the  Congress  after  considerable  labor.  In  its  report  to 
the  Congress  in  1937,  your  committee  stated  that  the  quotas  had  been  arrived 
at  “after  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  production  in  each  area  and 
its  present  and  future  capacity  to  market.”  I  believe  that  we  all  appreciate 
readily  the  natural  desire  of  each  producing  area  to  enlarge  its  share  of  the 
market,  hut  it  would  he  most  difficult  to  justify  an  abandonment  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  distribution  of  quotas  in  favor  of  a  new  and  arbitrary  basis  of  allotments. 
It  is  also  clear  that  a  reshuffling  of  domestic  quotas  so  as  to  discriminate 
against  producers  in  the  domestic  insular  areas  would,  under  the  .special  cir¬ 
cumstances,  hardly  be  a  conscionable  procedure.  The  people  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  and  the  possessions  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
American  citizens  who  compose  some  of  those  minority  groups  in  our  population 
with  local  governments  that  lack  the  protections  of  statehood.  If  this  circum¬ 
stance  were  not  given  adequate  consideration,  it  would  be  possible  to  destroy 
by  legislation  the  livelihood  of  our  citizens  in  the  insular  parts  of  the  United 
States  through  the  enactment  of  discriminatory  prohibitions  against  their  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  they  would  possess  no  legal  power  to  take  counter  measures  in  self- 
defense.  Such  a  course  of  action,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on  a  previous  occasion, 
would  he  tantamount  to  an  imperialistic  classification  of  citizens  and  a  tyran¬ 
nical  abuse  of  minority  rights  that  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  American  concept 
of  fairness  and  democracy.  Among  the  cases  in  point  is  the  proposal  to 
reinstate  the  former  discrimination  against  the  refining  of  sugar  in  the  insular 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  third  place,  the  bills  submitted  to  your  committee  include  a  proposal 
that  would  sacrifice  the  protection  afforded  consumers  under  existing  legislation 
and  substitute  a  sugar  price  standard  requiring  a  reduction  in  total  quota  sup¬ 
plies  to  consumers  to  a  point  that  wTould  enhance  sugar  prices  beyond  the  level 
required  to  give  a  majority  of  producers  full  parity  returns.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objectives  of  the  sugar  program  is  to  assure  producers  and  others  fair 
and  reasonable  incomes;  but  after  that  has  been  done,  further  increases  in 
price  would  place  an  excessive  burden  of  public  protection  for  the  sugar 
industry  as  a  whole  on  agriculture,  industry,  consumers,  and  taxpayers. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances,  with  sugar  producers  enjoying  approxi¬ 
mately  a  parity  level  of  income  and  a  large  volume  of  production,  with  labor 
being  benefited  by  improved  wages  and  working  conditions,  with  sugar  processors 
making  substantial  profits,  and  with  a  gratifying  increase  in  our  exports  to 
foreign  sugar-producing  countries,  I  am  confident  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  will  not  recommend  any  bill  that  would  impair  the  foreign  out¬ 
lets  for  our  surplus  products,  run  counter  to  the  good-neighbor  policy,  discrimi- 
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liate  among  various  groups  of  domestic  producers  and  processors,  or  increase 
the  burden  on  our  consumers  and  taxpayers. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Honorable  Marvin  Jones, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sometime  later  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  reported  fa¬ 
vorably  on  a  resolution  continuing  the  present  act.  It  rejected  an 
amendment  to  reinstate  the  former  limitations  on  Hawaiian  and 
Puerto  Rican  direct-consumption  sugar,  which  the  Administration 
had  continuously  and  strongly  opposed  as  discriminating  against 
insular  parts  of  the  United  States.  These  restrictions,  which  had  ex¬ 
pired  on  February  29,  1940,  were  subsequently  reinstated  in  the  bill 
by  the  House.  The  continuing  resolution  (knowm  as  Public,  No.  860, 
76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  wtls  enacted  on  October  15,  1940. 

Other  sugar  legislation  enacted  by  this  Congress  consisted  of  an 
amendment  (Public,  No.  660,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.)  to  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  and  of  amendments  (Public, 
No.  104,  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess.)  to  the  proportionate-share  provisions 
of  the  act  and  to  the  section  of  the  act  dealing  with  the  estimate  of 
consumer  sugar  requirements. 

II.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  INCOME  OF  THE  DOMESTIC 

SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  fair  and 
reasonable  distribution  of  the  income  available  in  the  industry  by  the 
excise-tax,  conditional-payment  program  and  by  two  specific  provi¬ 
sions:  One  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations,  after  hearing  and  investigation,  with  respect  to  the  terms 
of  purchase  agreements;  the  other,  requiring  that  a  processor  who 
wishes  to  qualify  as  a  producer  for  a  conditional  payment  under 
the  act  pay  for  any  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  purchased  from  other 
producers  at  rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable. 

INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE  BEET  SUGAR  PRODUCING  AREA 

Table  25  sets  forth  the  essential  data  relative  to  the  distribution 
of  the  net  proceeds  realized  from  the  sale  of  beet  sugar  for  the  past 
10  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  those  years  in  which  a  tax  and 
conditional  pa}unent  program  was  operative  (1934,  1935,  1937,  1938, 
1939)  the  income  of  the  producer  averaged  in  excess  of  that  secured 
by  him  in  years  in  which  there  was  no  such  program.  The  relation  of 
the  processor’s  net  income  to  his  net  worth  is  indicative  of  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  processing  industrj^. 
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Table  25. — Amount  and  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  domestic  sugar  beet 

industry,  1930-39  inclusive 


Crop 

Net  pro¬ 
ceeds  from 
sale  of 
sugar 

Gross  in¬ 
come  of 
growers 

Net  pro¬ 
ceeds  from 
sale  of 
sugar  re¬ 
tained  by 
processors 

(3) 

Percent  of  total  in¬ 
come  of  industry 
received  by — 

Grower’s 
income 
per  ton 
of  beets 

Processor’s 
net  income 
expressed  as 
a  percentage 
ot  average 
net  worth 
for  fiscal 
year  ended 

(1) 

(2) 

Grower 

(4) 

Processor 

(5) 

(6) 

following 
calendar  year 

(7) 

1930 _ 

Thousands 
$98,  573 

Thousands 
$65, 698 

Thousands 
$32, 875 

66.  65 

33.  35 

$7. 14 

-5.  42 

1931 _ 

82,  307 

46,  948 

35,  359 

57.  04 

42.  96 

5.  94 

-4. 19 

1932 _ 

100, 147 

47,  705 

52.  442 

47.  63 

52.  37 

5.  26 

1.95 

1933 _ 

123, 100 

59,176 

63.  924 

48.  07 

51.93 

5.  36 

9.91 

1934 _ 

101,704 

58,  352 

43,  352 

57.  37 

42.  63 

6.91 

8.38 

1935 _ 

105,  494 

55. 074 

50,  420 

52.  21 

47.79 

6.  89 

11.36 

1936 _ 

110.  840 

54,  636 

56,  204 

49.  29 

50.71 

6.  05 

12.  64 

1937 _ 

111,939 

63,  391 

48,  548 

56.  63 

43.37 

7.15 

8.  30 

1938 _ 

133, 139 

76.318 

56.  821 

57.  32 

42.  68 

6.  52 

5.  22 

1939  i _ 

128,  305 

72, 919 

55,  386 

56.  83 

43. 17 

6.  70 

8.00 

1  Preliminary. 

Col.  (1)— Production  of  beet  sugar  multiplied  by  average  net  return  from  sales  plus  Government  pay¬ 
ments  (excluding  payments  made  under  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act). 

Col.  (2)— Payments  made  to  growers  by  processors  plus  Government  payments. 

Col.  (3) — Col.  (1)  minus  col.  (2). 

Col.  (4)— Col.  (2)  divided  by  col.  (1). 

Col.  (5)— Col.  (3)  divided  by  col.  (1). 

Col.  (6)— Processor  payments  plus  Government  payments  othei  than  abandonment,  deficiency,  and 
payments  made  under  Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 

Col.  (7)— Representing  from  80  to  99  percent  of  the  annual  production. 

Source  of  basic  data  other  than  column  7:  Agricultural  Statistics,  1939,  p.  126,  table  170,  and  records  of 
the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

FAIR-PRICE  DETERMINATION  FOR  THE  1940  SUGAR  BEET  CROP 

In  view  of  certain  gaps  in  available  information  and  uncertainties 
relative  to  the  continuance  of  the  Sugar  Act,  tentative  recommenda¬ 
tions,  rather  than  a  final  determination,  with  respect  to  prices  for  the 
1940  crop  were  issued  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Under  the  tentative 
proposal  the  country  was  divided  into  several  districts  and  recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  on  a  district  basis.  In  some  districts  the  tenta¬ 
tive  recommendations  have,  in  large  part,  been  incorporated  into  pur¬ 
chase  agreements. 

The  proposals  embodied  in  the  tentative  recommendations  involve 
change  in  three  aspects  of  the  purchase  agreements  in  use  in  the  beet 
area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  They  involve  (1)  changes  in 
price  schedules  included  in  the  purchase  contracts,  the  extent  of  these 
changes  being  dependent  upon  the  sugar  content  of  the  beets  and  the 
net  return  from  the  sales  of  beet  sugar  extracted  from  such  beets; 
(2)  elimination  of  the  clause  now  included  in  many  purchase  agree¬ 
ments  whereby  the  payments  incorporated  in  the  stated  schedule  of 
prices  to  be  paid  for  beets  are  reduced  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  for  each 
5-cent  decline  in  net  returns  below  $3.25  per  100  pounds;  (3)  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  practice  engaged  in  by  some  processors  whereby  the 
net  return  used  to  arrive  at  the  price  basis  on  which  each  company 
individually  settles  for  beets  purchased  is  determined  by  averaging 
the  net  return  of  several  processing  companies.  This  proposal  would 
require  uniform  adherence  to  the  general  practice  in  which  the  net 
return  used  by  a  particular  company  to  establish  a  price  basis  of 
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settlement  with  its  growers  is  the  net  return  realized  by  that  company 
from  the  sale  of  beet  sugar  extracted  from  beets  purchased  from  these 
growers. 

The  tentative  recommendation  does  not  contemplate  any  change 
for  those  areas  in  which  the  so-called  “50-50”  purchase  contract  is  in 
general  use. 


INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE  MAINLAND  SUGARCANE  AREA 

The  mainland  sugarcane  area  is  composed  of  the  two  States  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  As  nearly  all  of  the  Florida  production  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  one  corporation,  statistical  data  with  respect  to  Louisiana 
only  are  presented  in  table  26. 


Table  26. — Estimated  amount  and  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  Louisiana 

raw  sugar  industry — 1930-39,  inclusive 


Crop 

Proceeds 
from  sale 
of  cane 

Total 
income  of 
industry 
from 
sugar 

(2) 

Gross 

income 

to 

Growers’ 
income 
per  ton 

Gross 
income  to 
processors 
from 
sugar 

(5) 

Percent  of  total 
income  of  industry 
received  by — 

sugar 

G) 

growers 

(3) 

cane 

(4) 

Grower 

(6) 

Processor 

(7) 

1930 _ 

Thous. 
$12,  558 

Thous. 
$12,  558 

Thous. 
$8,  649 

$3.  38 

Thous. 
$3, 909 

68.  87 

31. 13 

1931 _ 

10,  240 

1C,  240 

7, 343 

3.  29 

2, 897 

71.71 

28.  29 

1932 _ _ 

13,315 

13,315 

8, 831 

3.  06 

4,  484 

66.  32 

33.  68 

1933 _ 

13,  627 

13,  627 

8,  554 

3.  29 

5,  073 

62.  77 

37.  23 

1934 _ 

13,  470 

20,  960 

14,  524 

4.81 

6,  436 

69.  29 

30.71 

1935 _ _ _ 

22,  022 

25,  105 

16,  080 

3.  93 

9,  025 

64.  05 

35.  95 

1936 _ 

28,  ^55 

28,  255 

18,  008 

3.  71 

10.  247 

63.  73 

36.  27 

1937 _ _ _ 

25,  839 

30,  708 

20,  170 

3.  84 

10,  538 

65.  68 

34.32 

1938 _ 

27,  692 

33,  592 

21,  426 

3.  66 

12,  166 

63.  78 

36.  22 

19391 _ _ 

25,  547 

30,  558 

19,  568 

3.  85 

10,  990 

64. 04 

35.  96 

i  Preliminary. 

Col.  (1) — Production  of  sugar  from  sugarcane  multiplied  by  price  received  in  sale  of  sugar.  1930-33, 
inclusive,  price  is  average  of  monthly  average  quotations  on  96°  raw  sugar,  New  York  duty-paid  basis, 
October-February;  1934-39,  Louisiana  season  average  price  of  96°  raw  sugar,  as  reported  by  Louisiana 
exchanges. 

Col.  (2)— Col.  (1)  plus  Government  payments  (excluding  payments  made  under  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act). 

Col.  (3)— Payments  made  to  growers  by  processors  plus  Government  payments. 

Col.  (4)—  Agricultural  Statistics,  1939,  p.  134,  table  180.  Including  Government  payments  when  made. 

Col.  (5) — Col.  (2)  minus  col.  (3). 

Col.  (6) — Col.  (3)  divided  by  col.  (2). 

Col.  (7)— Col.  (5)  divided  by  col.  (2). 

Source  of  basic  data:  Agricultural  Statistics,  1939,  p.  134,  table  180,  and  records  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that,  while  the  total  income 
of  the  industry  has  increased  sharply  in  recent  years,  its  distribution 
between  processors  and  producers  has  not  been  significantly  altered. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  period,  largely  as  the  result  of  small 
crops,  competition  for  cane  supply  had  created  a  situation  in  which 
virtually  all  of  the  processors  were  suffering  losses.  With  the  in¬ 
creased  size  of  crops  in  recent  years,  many  of  the  older  mills  have 
reached  capacity  utilization  so  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase 
the  grinding  facilities  of  the  area  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  old 
plants  and  by  the  construction  of  new  plants.  In  these  circumstances 
the  active  competition  for  a  supply  of  cane  has  been  between  pro¬ 
ducers  for  a  market  rather  than  between  mills. 
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A  great  majority  of  the  processors  in  the  area  are  also  producers 
of  sugarcane.  In  view  of  this  situation,  the  price  of  cane,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  tends  to  become  the  prevailing 
standard.  The  determination  issued  with  respect  to  the  1940  crop 
period  provided,  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  for  the  same  rates  as  in 
the  1939  period  with  two  minor  modifications.  These  were : 

1.  That  although  the  price  quotations  of  the  New  Orleans  exchanges  will 
continue  to  be  used,  if  prices  result  which  do  not  reflect  the  true  value  of  the 
sugar  because  of  inadequate  volume  of  sugar  sales  on  these  exchanges,  or 
other  factors,  the  quotations  of  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  or 
other  qualified  sources,  are  to  be  substituted. 

2.  That  all  processors  operating  in  the  same  general  area  are  to  absorb 
weighing  and  hoisting  costs,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  operated  in  193f. 
and  who  did  not  bear  such  costs  in  that  year.  This  modification  is  expected 
to  increase  the  income  of  some  of  those  growers  served  by  mills  which  began 
operations  in  1937  and  1938  but  which  have  not  heretofore  granted  such  allow¬ 
ances  to  all  growers. 

In  Florida,  where  only  a  small  number  of  independent  producers 
are  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar,  a  purchase 
agreement  embodying  an  increase  in  the  price  of  sugarcane  of  approx¬ 
imately  22  cents  per  ton  has  been  agreed  upon  for  1940. 

The  processor-producer  in  Florida  who  produced  about  93  percent 
of  the  State’s  1939  sugar  crop  reported  a  10.7  percent  net  return  on 
stated  net  worth  for  the  fiscal  period  ending  on  June  30,  1940. 

INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE  PUERTO  RICAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

The  progress  made  by  the  Puerto  Rican  sugar  industry  since  the 
enactment  of  Federal  sugar  legislation  is  shown  in  table  27. 


Table  27. — Puerto  Rico — estimated  income  of  sugar  industry  and  percent  net 
income  is  of  average  net  ivortli  of  a  group  of  processor-producers ,  1930-31  to 
1939-1,0 


Crop 

Estimated 
income  of 
industry 

(1) 

Estimated 
income  of 
producers 

(2) 

Estimated 
income  of 
processors 

(3) 

Percent  net 
income  is  of 
average  net 
worth  of  a 
group  of 
processor- 
producers 

(4) 

1930-31 _ 

$47,  605 

$30, 813 

$16,  792 

2. 17 

1931-32 _ _ _ 

50,  705 

31,  736 

18,  969 

5.70 

1932-33 _ _ _ 

45,  844 

28,  423 

17.  421 

6.  85 

1933-34 _ _ _ 

61,  250 

37,  976 

23,  274 

10.28 

1934-35 _ _ - 

57,  663 

40,  401 

17,  262 

8.  82 

1935-36 _ 

64,  757 

40,  970 

23,  787 

13.  39 

1936-37 _ 

05,  259 

40,  460 

24,  799 

11.27 

1937-38 _ _ _ - 

68,  152 

40,  440 

21.712 

7.04 

1938-39 _ 

52,  833 

36,  567 

16,  266 

5. 16 

1939-40  .  _ 

62,  883 

43,410 

19,  473 

Col.  (1)— 1930-31  to  1933-34  seasons.  New  York  market  price,  January  to  June  less  $5.52  per  ton,  multiplied 
by  production.  1934-35  to  1939-40  price,  weighted  by  volume  of  deliveries  each  month  less  $5.52  per  ton, 
1934-35  to  1936-37,  $5  per  ton  in  1937-38  and  $5.40  per  ton  in  later  years  multiplied  by  production.  Govern¬ 
ment  payments  added  for  years  applicable. 

Col.  (2)— 1930-31  and  1931-32,  Tariff  Commission  Report  No.  73.  1932-33  to  1936-37,  inclusive,  62  percent 
of  the  f.  o.  b.  mill  value,  later  years  63  percent;  Government  payments  added. 

Col.  (3) — Difference  between  col.  (1)  and  col.  (2). 

Col.  (4) — Representing  38  to  51  percent  of  annual  production  of  raw  sugar.  In  one  instance,  includes, 
financial  results  of  operations  in  Santo  Domingo. 

An  examination  of  these  data  indicates  that,  as  a  result  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  and  conditional-payment  plan,  the  portion  of  the  total 
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income  accruing  to  the  producer,  as  well  as  its  size,  has  increased.  At 
the  same  time  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  net  income  received  by 
the  processor-producers  as  indicated  by  the  contrast  between  the 
1936-37  season  and  the  following  seasons. 

FAIR-PRICE  DETERMINATION,  1939-40  CROP 

At  hearings  held  in  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  spokesmen  for  processors  and 
colonos  (growers)  testified  that  a  purchase  agreement,  acceptable  to  all 
parties,  had  been  reached.  The  spokesmen  recommended  the  con¬ 
tract  to  the  Secretary  as  a  basis  for  his  findings.  The  agreement, 
which  provided  for  a  continuation  of  the  previous  percentage  distribu¬ 
tion  of  returns  but  which  allocated  part  of  the  cost  of  carrying  excess 
inventories  to  the  colono,  was  incorporated  in  the  determination  later 
issued. 

INCOME  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

The  total  return  from  the  1939  sugar  crop  in  Hawaii,  where  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sugarcane  is  produced  by  processor-producers,  exceeded 
that  of  the  unfavorable  crop  of  the  preceding  year  by  approximately 
$5,000,000.  The  contract  structure  governing  the  purchase  of  the  1939 
crop  has  been  continued  for  the  1940  crop  period,  after  a  public  hearing 
in  which  processors  and  producers  stated  it  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 
Under  this  structure  the  adherent  planter,  who  receives  a  price  slightly 
below  the  value  (on  a  New  York  basis)  of  one-half  of  the  sugar  recov¬ 
ered  from  his  cane,  is  guaranteed  a  so-called  subsistence  advance,  not 
to  exceed  $40  per  acre  per  crop  period.  Repayment  of  the  advance 
is  required  only  in  the  event  the  final  liquidation  is  sufficient  to  retire 
the  indebtedness  of  the  planter. 

GENERAL  FACTORS  AFFECTING  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION 

It  is  seldom  realized  that  in  its  economic  aspects  the  processing 
branch  of  the  sugar  industry  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  a  public 
utility  enterprise.  Limitation  of  producers’  marketing  opportunities, 
the  importance  of  fixed  costs  in  the  operating  structure  of  processing 
units,  and  the  nature  of  the  Government  protection  afforded  the  indus¬ 
try  tend  to  foster  the  development  of  characteristics  commonly  found 
in  public  utility  structures. 

Sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  are  both  bulky  and  semi-perishable  com¬ 
modities  which  cannot  absorb  the  cost  of  transportation  for  great 
distances  to  competitive  central  markets,  nor  can  they  be  stored  safely 
for  long  periods  of  time.  Sugarcane  may  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
field  for  some  time,  but,  once  cut,  it  must  be  ground  immediately. 
Sugar  beets  may  be  stored  in  huge  piles  for  a  period  after  harvesting 
but  the  risk  of  spoilage  is  ever  present.  The  sale  of  these  commodities 
is  therefore  confined  to  a  limited  marketing  area  and  to  a  relatively 
short  marketing  period. 

The  value  of  the  plant  facilities  required  for  the  processing  of  these 
commodities,  after  deduction  of  raw  material  costs,  is  very  great  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  output.  In  other  words,  the  fixed  and 
overhead  costs  of  the  processing  enterprises  are  a  very  significant  part 
of  the  total  costs.  Consequently,  any  inadequacy  of  raw  material 
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supplies,  whether  resulting  from  the  overbuilding  of  processing  facili¬ 
ties  or  from  subnormal  crops,  reduces  the  annual  period  of  operation, 
thereby  substantially  increasing  the  unit  cost  of  manufacture. 

For  these  reasons  duplicate  and  competing  processing  facilities  are 
seldom  constructed,  so  that  the  only  market  available  to  the  producer, 
within  the  range  of  reasonable  transportation  costs,  is  generally  the 
plant  of  a  single  buyer,  and  the  processor  has,  to  this  degree,  a  buyer’s 
monopoly.  In  these  circumstances  the  distribution  in  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try  of  the  total  available  income  becomes  exceedingly  important. 

Producers  in  all  the  domestic  areas,  in  fact  practically  throughout 
the  world,  have  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  fair  distribution 
of  the  available  income  between  themselves  and  the  processors  by  the 
use  of  purchase  agreements  under  which  the  price  paid  for  the  raw 
material  is  established  on  a  participating  basis  in  relation  to  the  value 
of  the  product.  The  proceeds  realized  from  the  sale  of  sugar  are 
divided  between  the  processor  and  the  producer ‘in  accordance  with  a 
predetermined  ratio. 

Under  a  plan  of  Government  protection  which  includes  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  area  quotas  and  marketing  allotments,  the  problem  is  further 
complicated.  Current  sugar  legislation  provides,  in  part,  that  if  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  exist:  “Allotments  shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  amounts  as  to  provide  a  fair,  efficient  and  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  such  quota  or  proration  thereof  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  processings  of  sugar  *  *  *  from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  to 

which  proportionate  shares  *  *  *  pertained;  the  past  market¬ 
ings  *  *  *  of  each  such  person;  or  the  ability  of  such  person  to 

market  that  portion  of  such  quota  or  proration  thereof  allotted  to 
him  *  * 

It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  required  that  the  allocation  of  marketing 
quotas,  constituting  the  creation  of  a  vested  right  in  the  market,  be 
based  principally  upon  the  historical  record  of  each  firm.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  a  new  processing  organization  could  not 
be  assured  of  a  marketing  allotment  in  advance  of  public  hearing,  and 
that,  in  view  of  the  standards  incorporated  in  the  legislation,  a  his¬ 
torical  record  of  production  would  have  to  be  developed  before  any 
allotment  could  be  made.  In  these  circumstances  the  market  for 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  is  in  a  large  degree  confined  to  those 
processing  organizations  now  in  business. 


III.  QUOTA  ADMINISTRATION 

When  the  sugar  quota  system  was  suspended  on  September  11,  1939, 
the  estimate  of  United  States  consumer  requirements  for  that  year 
was  6,755,386  short  tons,  raw  value.  With  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  sugar  marketings  and  the  extraordinary  demands  of  consumers, 
the  quantity  of  sugar  obtained  by  buyers  from,  offshore  areas  plus 
that  marketed  by  the  continental  beet  and  cane  areas  totaled  7,465,633 
tons. 

On  December  29,  1939,  the  Department  announced  that  the  total 
supply  of  quota  sugar  required  to  meet  consumers’  needs  for  1940 
would  be  6,725,100  tons.  In  accordance  with  the  act,  recognition 
had  of  course  been  given  to  the  large  stocks  of  sugar  carried  over 
into  1940.  It  was  stated  that,  when  additional  official  data  on  year-end 
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sugar  distribution  and  stocks  became  available,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  change  that  figure.  On  February  23  Secretary  Wallace  reduced  the 
quotas  to  6,607,745  tons,  a  decrease  of  117,355  tons. 

The  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  and  France  in  May  was  soon 
followed  by  a  serious  decline  in  the  world  price  of  sugar  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  weakening  in  the  domestic  price.  The  world  price 
of  sugar,  which  had  averaged  about  1.75  cents  per  pound  in  the  first  4 
months  of  1940,  fell  to  0.91  cent  per  pound  by  September,  while  the 
domestic  price  dropped  from  2.83  cents  per  pound  to  2.70  cents  during 
the  same  period. 

The  Department,  therefore,  issued  an  explanatory  press  statement 
on  May  24,  pointing  out  that  ever  since  the  quota  system  had  been 
inaugurated  in  1934,  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  had  been 
independent  of  the  world  market,  and  that  as  long  as  such  a  system 
was  in  effect  there  was  no  prospect  of  world  surpluses  flooding  the 
domestic  market.  In  the  same  release  the  Sugar  Division  again 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  existing  legislation  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  authority  to  adjust  market  supplies  of  sugar  to  estimated 
requirements  of  consumers. 

On  July  11  the  Sugar  Division  announced  that,  in  view  of  the  price 
situation  and  the  supplies  available  to  consumers,  that  portion  of  its 
quota  which  could  not  be  filled  by  any  area  supplying  the  United 
States  market  would  not  be  reallotted  to  other  areas  unless  unforeseen 
circumstances  developed. 

A  further  step  which  improved  the  domestic  price  situation  was 
taken  by  Secretary  Wallace  on  August  26,  after  data  on  distribution 
and  stocks  for  the  first -half  of  1940  had  become  available,  when  he 
announced  an  additional  reduction  in  the  estimate  of  consumer  quota 
needs.  The  estimate  was  reduced  to  6,471,362  tons,  a  decrease  of 
136,383  tons,  or  a  total  decrease  of  253,738  tons  from  the  initial 
estimate  of  December  29,  1939.  The  Sugar  Act  provides  that  when 
the  requirements  of  consumers  are  estimated  at  less  than  6,682,670 
tons,  the  share  of  the  domestic  areas  may  not  be  less  than  3,715,000 
tons,  and  that  any  reduction  is  to  be  sustained  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines,  and  Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries.  The  act 
also  provides,  however,  that  the  share  of  the  Philippines  may  not  be 
reduced  below  the  quantity  of  sugar  (approximately  983,000  short 
tons,  raw  value)  which  the  islands  may  ship  into  continental  United 
States  duty-free.  Consequently  the  result  of  the  latest  reduction 
in  quotas  was  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  Cuba  is  permitted 
to  send  into  the  United  States  in  1940  is  the  smallest  admitted  in 
any  year  since  1912  with  the  exception  of  1933.  The  1940  quotas  now 
in  effect  are  as  follows : 

Tons  Tons 

Domestic  beet  area _  1,  549,  898  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 

Mainland  cane  area -  420, 167  pines -  982,  441 

Hawaii— _  938,  037  Cuba _ _ _  1,  749,  744 

Puerto  Rico _  797,  982  Foreign  countries  other  than 

Virgin  Islands -  8,  916  Cuba - - -  24, 177 


rotal. 
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MARKETING  ALLOTMENTS 

Because  total  sugar  supplies  in  the  continental  beet  and  mainland 
cane  areas  were  expected  to  be  greater  in  1940  than  the  area  market¬ 
ing  quotas  for  the  year,  the  allotment  of  the  quotas  for  these  areas 
was  again  necessary  in  order  to  assure  all  processors  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  market  sugar,  to  prevent  disorderly  marketings,  and  for 
other  reasons  specified  in  the  act.  The  standards  which  must  be  used 
in  making  such  allotments  and  the  effectiveness  of  these  standards 
in  limiting  the  entrance  of  new  organizations  in  the  beet  and  cane 
processing  field  have  already  been  discussed. 

The  manner  in  which  the  beet  area’s  quota  would  be  distributed 
was  announced  by  the  Department  on  March  26,  following  a  formal 
public  hearing  held  on  February  19  at  which  all  interested  parties 
agreed  to  a  stipulated  distribution. 

The  marketing  allotment  hearing  for  the  mainland  cane  area  was 
held  in  New  Orleans  on  February  29,  and  the  allotment  was  announced 
on  May  1. 

The  allotment  of  the  1940  quota  for  Puerto  Rico,  where  marketing 
allotments  have  been  necessary  every  year  since  sugar  legislation  was 
enacted  in  1934,  was  announced  on  April  10. 

Tables  showing  the  allotment  of  the  continental  beet,  mainland 
cane,  and  Puerto  Rico  quotas  for  1940  among  the  various  processors 
in  these  areas  are  given  in  the  appendix.  (See  pp.  146-148.) 

IV.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CONDITIONAL  PAYMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Growers  who  wish  to  receive  the  conditional  payments  authorized 
by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  are  required  to  comply  with  the  “propor¬ 
tionate  shares”  or  acreage  allotments  for  their  farms,  to  pay  fair 
and  reasonable  wages  to  field  laborers,  to  refrain  from  employing 
child  labor,  and  to  carry  out  soil-conserving  practices.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  grower-processors  who  intend  to  apply  for 
Federal  sugar  payments  are  also  required  to  pay  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  for  cane  or  beets  bought  from  other  growers. 

Shortly  after  the  suspension  of  sugar  quotas  in  September  1939, 
domestic  sugar  producers  were  informed  that  all  beet  and  cane  grow¬ 
ers  who  met  the  various  conditions  of  payment  would  be  paid  on  the 
1939  crop.  However,  in  view  of  the  war  emergency,  producers  were 
advised  that  the  payment  conditions  on  that  crop  could  not  be  met 
by  the  destruction  of  cane  or  beets,  and  that  payments  would  be 
withheld  in  cases  where  cane  or  beets  were  destroyed  for  purposes 
of  compliance  or  for  any  other  purpose.  At  the  same  time  growers 
were  advised  that  in  view  of  the  quota  suspension  no  sugar  payment 
program  was  in  effect  or  contemplated  at  that  time  for  the  1940  crop 
in  any  producing  area.  On  December  26,  the  Department  announced 
resumption  of  the  sugar  program,  following  the  President’s  procla¬ 
mation  restoring  the  sugar  quota  system. 
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“PROPORTIONATE  SHARES”  FOR  GROWERS 

CONTINENTAL  BEET  AREA 

Growers  in  the  continental  beet  area  were  advised  early  in  March 
lhat  the  proportionate  share  (acreage  allotment)  for  any  farm  for 
the  1940  crop  would  be  the  acreage  of  sugar  beets  planted  on  the 
farm  for  the  production  of  sugar.  The  establishment  of  restrictive 
acreage  allotments  for  growers  in  this  area  was  at  that  time  deemed 
unnecessary  because  it  was  not  expected  that  the  1940  crop,  in  view 
of  drought,  floods,  and  other  adverse  factors,  would  produce  an 
amount  of  sugar  which,  when  added  to  current  supplies,  would  be 
more  than  that  required  to  meet  the  area's  quota  and  carry-over  re¬ 
quirements.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  quota  suspen¬ 
sion  permitted  the  continental  beet  area  to  dispose  of  a  carry-over 
of  243,000  tons,  thus  reducing  considerably  the  amount  of  sugar  carried 
over  into  1940. 

MAINLAND  CANE  AREA 

The  Sugar  Division  found  it  possible  on  February  3,  1939,  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  basis  for  calculating  the  proportionate  shares  for  farms 
in  the  mainland  cane  area  for  the  1940  crop.  It  was  felt  that  an¬ 
nouncement  at  that  time  would  enable  growers  to  calculate  well  in 
advance  of  the  planting  season  the  1940  acreage  of  sugarcane  on  which 
they  could  qualify  for  sugar  payments. 

Producers  were  advised  that  any  grower  who  had  made  in  1939 
the  required  basic  acreage  reduction  of  25  percent  from  his  1938 
planted  acreage,  as  well  as  small  growers  (who  had  been  exempted 
from  such  reduction),  would  be  entitled  to  an  acreage  allotment  in 
1940  equal  to  their  1939  measured  proportionate-share  acreage.  Grow¬ 
ers  who  had  been  unable  to  complete  their  acreage  adjustment  in  1939 
were  informed  that  they  would  be  expected  to  do  so  in  1940;  however, 
since  there  still  was  time  for  the  adjustment  of  the  1939  acreage  by 
taking  stubble  canes  out  of  cultivation,  growers  not  required  to  make 
the  reduction  in  1939  were  advised  they  might  nevertheless  do  so. 

New  growers  in  1940  were  informed  they  might  obtain  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  not  in  excess  of  one-third  of  their  acreage  suitable  for  sugarcane, 
but  in  no  event  more  than  10  acres.  Moreover,  growers  who  obtained 
a  1939  proportionate  share  of  10  acres  or  less  but  who  did  not  plant 
all  of  such  acreage  that  year  were  told  they  would  be  able,  upon  appli¬ 
cation,  to  increase  their  1940  acreage  up  to  the  amount  of  their  1939 
proportionate  share. 

On  October  6,  1939 — that  is,  a  week  after  the  Department  had 
announced  that  in  view  of  the  quota  suspension  no  1940  sugar  program 
was  then  contemplated — the  Sugar  Division  stated,  for  the  benefit  of 
growers  in  the  mainland  cane  area  who  wished  to  be  assured  of  qualify¬ 
ing  for  conditional  payments  if  a  194:0  program  should  later  be  made 
effective,  that  such  growers  should  plan  their  1940  crop  operations  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  acreage-allotment  determination 
announced  February  3,  1939,  even  though  that  determination  was  no 
longer  in  effect. 

Early  in  1940  the  Sugar  Division  announced  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  increased  marketings  which  the  mainland  cane  area  had  been 
able  to  make  because  of  the  quota  suspension,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
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needed  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  1940  sugar-quota  and  carry-over 
requirements  was  established  at  505,000  short  tons,  and  the  acreage 
required  to  produce  this  sugar  was  estimated  at  288,000  acres.  Since 
those  estimates  were  higher  than  they  would  have  been  had  marketing 
restrictions  not  been  lifted  in  1939,  it  was  necessary  to  change  the 
acreage-allotment  basis  for  individual  growers  in  order  to  provide  a 
fair  distribution  of  the  additional  acreage  available. 

Growers  who  had  failed  to  make  the  basic  25-percent  acreage 
reduction  or  who  had  increased  their  acreage  during  the  suspension 
period  in  the  fall  of  1939  wished  to  be  exempted  from  the  acreage 
allotment  compliance  condition  of  payment.  On  February  28,  1940, 
in  response  to  a  request  from  Congress  as  to  the  Department’s  position 
in  the  matter,  the  Department  reported  unfavorably  on  pending  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  have  exempted  such  growers  from  compliance  and 
which  would  have  permitted  full  payment  not  only  on  the  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  on  their  proportionate-share  acreage  but  also  on  that  grown  on 
excess  acreage.  “Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation,”  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  report  stated,  “would  therefore  be  unjust  to  the  many  producers 
who-  made  the  required  acreage  adjustment  in  1939.” 

Subsequently,  the  objectionable  features  of  the  proposed  legislation 
were  removed  and  the  legislation  was  enacted.  It  permits  growers 
who  have  complied  with  other  conditions  of  payment  to  harvest  up 
to  110  percent  of  their  proportionate  share,  or  their  proportionate  share 
plus  25  acres,  whichever  is  larger,  without  any  deduction  from  the 
conditional  payment  on  their  1940  proportionate  share.  Growers  with 
acreage  in  excess  of  that  which  may  be  harvested  without  deduction 
will  have  deducted  from  their  payment  $10  for  each  excess  acre  har¬ 
vested  (after  the  tolerance  factor  mentioned)  up  to  500  acres,  and  $20 
for  each  acre  above  500  acres. 

However,  the  severe  damage  caused  to  the  1940  crop  in  the  mainland 
cane  area  this  year  by  freeze,  storm,  and  floods  has  greatly  reduced  the 
excess  acreage  of  sugarcane. 


HAWAII 

It  lias  not  been  found  necessary  to  establish  detailed  regulations  on 
proportionate  shares  for  growers  in  Hawaii  since  sugar  quota  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  in  effect,  because  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in 
that  area  has  not  been  in  excess  of  that  needed  to  fill  the  Territory’s 
local-consumption  quota  and  the  quota  for  marketing  in  continental 
United  States. 

PUERTO  RICO 

The  determination  of  proportionate  shares  for  the  1940  crop  in 
Puerto  Rico,  issued  on  November  18,  1938,  provided  for  substantially 
the  same  proportionate-share  basis  as  in  previous  years. 

It  was  announced  on  December  29,  1938,  that  applications  for  new 
proportionate  shares  for  1940  would  be  allowed  only  for  growers  who 
had  completed  their  plantings  on  or  before  December  31,  1938,  and 
the  action  was  given  formal  effect  in  an  amendment  to  the  1940  deter¬ 
mination  issued  on  February  14,  1939.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
previous  report  that  this  action  was  taken  to  prevent  an  excessive 
transfer  of  acreage  from  old  to  new  growers.  Prior  to  this  ruling 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  Puerto  Rican  proportionate 
shares  had  been  transferred  from  old  to  new  growers. 
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MINIMUM  WAGES  AND  CHILD  LABOR 

Six  determinations  establishing  minimum  wages  for  beet  and  cane 
field  workers  were  issued  during  the  year.  Two  of  these  concerned 
the  continental  sugar  beet  area,  the  first  one  issued  being  applicable 
to  California,  where  the  season  starts  early,  and  the  second  covering 
all  other  beet  States.  Both  of  these  determinations  continued  in 
1940  the  basic  wage  rates  established  for  the  1939  crop  for  persons 
employed  in  the  production,  cultivation,  or  harvesting  of  beets.  The 
determination  for  the  beet  States  other  than  California  also  estab¬ 
lished  hourly  rates  in  one  district  for  which  only  piece  rates  had 
previously  been  specified. 

Two  determinations  were  issued  for  the  mainland  sugarcane  area, 
one  covering  the  harvesting  of  1939  crop  sugarcane  between  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1939,  and  June  30,  1940,  and  the  second  providing  the  rates 
for  the  production  and  cultivation  of  cane  during  1940.  These  two 
determinations  maintained  the  same  rates  established  for  the  previous 
year  and,  in  addition,  were  extended  to  include  minimum  rates  for 
certain  other  types  of  work  (such  as  that  performed  by  teamsters  and 
tractor  drivers)  for  which  separate  rates  had  not  previously  been 
specified. 

The  Hawaiian  wage  determination  established  rates  for  the  pro¬ 
duction,  cultivation,  or  harvesting  of  sugarcane  during  1940,  and  in 
this  case,  too,  the  rates  were  identical  with  those  for  1939. 

The  only  wage  determination  issued  for  Puerto  Rico  during  the 
year  continued  during  1940  the  rates  established  for  1939.  These 
rates  are  in  accord  with  the  terms  of  the  collective  agreement  between 
the  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Free 
Federation  of  Workingmen  of  Puerto  Rico.  A  new  feature  in  this 
determination  was  a  clause  providing  a  bonus  system  which  was  to 
become  effective  when  the  average  price  of  sugar  was  3  cents  or  more 
per  pound. 

The  problem  of  certain  growers  who  had  been  found  to  employ 
child  labor,  in  many  cases  inadvertently,  was  dealt  with  by  the 
passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  The  amendment  was  enacted  on  June  25,  1940.  It  provided 
that  conditional  payments  could  be  made  to  these  growers  after  a 
deduction  of  $10  for  each  child  for  each  day  or  portion  of  a  day 
during  which  such  child  worked  on  the  1937,  1938,  or  1939  crops. 

FARMING  PRACTICES 

The  soil-conserving  and  soil-improving  practices  established  under 
the  1940  sugar  program  for  growers  in  the  various  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  areas  who  wished  to  receive  Federal  sugar  payments  were 
substantially  the  same  as  those  for  the  1939  program. 

In  the  continental  beet  area  the  practices  included  the  seeding  or 
maintenance  of  adapted  legumes  or  grasses,  the  plowing  under  of 
adapted  green  manure  crops,  and  the  application  of  animal  or  chemical 
fertilizers  to  the  soil.  The  relatively  minor  changes  made  for  the 
1940  California  beet  crop  were  designed  primarily  to  promote  further 
the  incorporation  of  organic  matter  within  the  soil  by  growing  grasses 
and  legumes,  and  to  discourage  farming  practices  which  permit  the 
continuous  cropping  of  land  to  sugar  beets. 
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The  practices  for  the  mainland  cane  area  were  the  same  as  in  1939. 
They  provided  that  any  grower  who  wished  to  qualify  for  a  Federal 
conditional  pa}mient  was  required  to  have  an  acreage  of  the  designated 
practices  equal  to  at  least  30  percent  of  his  acreage  in  sugarcane,  and 
the  practices  were  to  be  carried  out  on  land  adapted  to  sugarcane  pro¬ 
duction.  The  approved  practices  consisted  chiefly  of  seeding  or  turn¬ 
ing  under  legumes  or  other  crops  beneficial  to  the  soil,  and  each  prac¬ 
tice  had  a  definite  value  for  soil-building  purposes. 

Hawaiian  sugarcane  producers  who  wished  to  receive  Government 
payments  were  required  to  apply  specified  amounts  of  plant  food,  in 
chemical  fertilizer,  to  each  acre  of  sugarcane.  It  was  also  required 
that  the  acreage  fertilized  was  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  acreage 
of  the  farm  on  which  sugarcane  was  planted,  or  a  stubble  crop  of  sugar¬ 
cane  was  started,  at  any  time  during  1940. 

In  Puerto  Rico  growers  were  required  to  apply  chemical  fertilizer 
in  varying  amounts  to  farms  with  more  than  10  acres  of  sugarcane. 
In  the  case  of  farms  with  10  acres  or  less  of  cane,  growers  instead  were 
permitted  to  apply  the  tops  and  trash  cut  from  sugarcane  harvested, 
or  to  carry  out  any  of  the  soil-building  practices  specified  in  the  1940 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  bulletin  for  Puerto  Rico. 

V.  SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  vast  majority  of  sugar  growers  in  the  domestic 
areas  have  received  approximate-parity  returns  from  the  1939  crop. 
This  makes  the  sixth  year  under  the  sugar  program  during  which 
parity  or  near-parity  returns  were  realized.  It  will  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  result  has  been  achieved  only  through  the  exercise  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  Federal  powers,  including  a  limitation  on  the  sugar  market¬ 
ings  of  all  producing  areas  supplying  the  United  States,  the  frequent 
allotment  of  the  quotas  of  most  domestic  areas  among  the  processors  in 
the  respective  areas,  a  protective  tariff  mechanism,  and  a  tax-payment 
program. 
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Exhibit  No.  7.— PAYMENTS  TO  SUGAR  PRODUCERS— 1939  PROGRAM 

[Actual  payments,  except  for  Louisiana  and  Puerto  Rico  payments,  which  are  estimated 

(as  of  Aug.  31,  1940)] 


Continental  sugar  beet: 
California _ 

$5,  358,  680.  94 

Colorado 

3,  275,  137.  91 

Idaho 

1,  935,  668.  59 

Illinois 

47,  129.  49 

Indiana 

124,  382.  84 

Iowa  _ 

90,  915.  67 

Kansas  _  _ 

108,  887.  53 

Michigan 

1,  867,  955.  58 

Minnesota 

547,  575.  31 

Montana 

1,  864,  603.  15 

Nebraska  __ 

1,  555,  910.  06 

Nevada 

36,  437.  42 

New  Mexico 

4,  623.  02 

North  Dakota _ 

243,  318.  44 

Ohio  _  . 

694,  971.  46 

Oregon  _  .  _ 

196,  748.  39 

South  Dakota _ 

141,  232.  25 

Texas  _ 

2,  176.  46 

Utah _ 

1,  290,  624.  76 

Washington  _ 

403,  123.  19 

Continental  sugar 
beet — Continued. 

Wisconsin _  $302,  072.  90 

Wyoming _  1,  092,  372.  17 


Total _  21,  184,  547.  53 


Continental  sugarcane: 

Florida _  592,525.61 

Louisiana _  1  4,  907,  369.  78 


Total _  5,499,895.39 


Insular  region : 

Hawaii _  8,  974,  974.  25 

Puerto  Rico _  2  10,  600,  000.  00 


Total _  19,  574,  974.  25 


Grand  total _  46,  259,  417.  17 


1  The  total  obligations  to  Louisiana  sugar  producers  recorded  through  Aug.  31,  1940 
amounted  to  $4, 907. 309. 78.  of  which  $4,701,7)00.89  had  been  paid  and  $145,868.89  had  been 
encumbered  for  future  payment. 

3  While  it  is  expected  that  the  1939  program  payments  to  Puerto  Rican  sugar  producers 
will  amount  to  approximately  $10,600,000,  only  $1,444,560.29  had  been  paid  as  of  Aug.  31, 
1940. 

Exhibit  No.  8.— ALLOTMENT  OF  1940  SUGAR  QUOTA  FOR  CONTINENTAL 

BEET  SUGAR  AREA 


Allotment 
( short  tons, 

Processor:  raw  value) 

Amalgamated  Sugar  Co_  127,  594 

American  Crystal  Sugar 

Co _  188,  732 

Central  Sugar  Co _  10,  633 

Franklin  County  Sugar 

Co _  12,  759 

Garden  City  Sugar  Co_  7,  921 

Great  Lakes  Sugar  Co.  33,  228 

Great  Western  Sugar 

Co _  398,  730 

Gunnison  Sugar  Co _  8,  463 

Holly  Sugar  Corpora¬ 
tion _  206, 382 

Isabella  Sugar  Co _  10,  633 

Lake  Shore  Sugar  Co__  15,  949 

Layton  Sugar  Co _  10,  845 

Los  Alamitos  Sugar  Co_  1 1 ,  696 


Allotment 
( short  tons, 

Processor — Continued.  raw  value) 

Menominee  Sugar  Co__  7,  602 

Michigan  Sugar  Co _  75,  706 

Monitor  Sugar  Co _  19,  405 

Mount  Clemens  Sugar 
Beet  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation _  438 

National  Sugar  Co _  8,  506 

Northeastern  Sugar  Co_  6,  739 

Ohio  Sugar  Co _  7,  443 

Paulding  Sugar  Co _  8,  506 

Spreckels  Sugar  Co _  176,  770 

Superior  Sugar  Co _  10,  101 

Union  Sugar  Co _  31,  101 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co__  154,  016 


Total _  1,549,898 
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Exhibit  No.  9.— ALLOTMENT  OF  1940  SUGAR  QUOTA  FOR  MAINLAND 

CANE  SUGAR  AREA 


Allotment 
( short  tons, 

Processor:  ^aw  value ) 

Alma  Plantation,  Ltd _  5,  896 

J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc _  6,  295 

Billeaud  Sugar  Factory..  _  8,  535 

Blanchard  Planting  Co _  2,  041 

Caire  &  Graugnard _  2,  880 

Caldwell  Sugars,  Inc _  5,  742 

A.  &  J.  E.  Champagne _  146 

Columbia  Sugar  Co _  3,  446 

Cora-Texas  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc _  3,  776 

Cypremort  Sugar  Co., 

Inc _  5,  224 

Delgado- Albania  Planta¬ 
tion  Commission _  5,  102 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd _  6,  708 

Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Sugar 

Co.,  Inc _  5,  465 

Erath  Sugar  Company _  8,  048 

Evan  Hall  Sugar  Coopera¬ 
tive _  9,  415 

Evangeline  Pepper  & 

Food  Products  Co _  2,  764 

W.  Prescott  Foster _  5,  890 

E.  J.  Gay  Planting  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co _  2,  716 

Glenwood  Sugar  Cooper¬ 
ative,  Inc _  5,  161 

Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc _  28,  445 

Haas  Investment  Co.,  Inc_  2,  696 
Helvetia  Sugar  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Inc _  3,  974 

Iberia  Sugar  Co _  8,  667 

M.  J.  Kahao _  213 

Kessler  &  Sternfels _  277 

Lafourche  Sugar  Co _  5,  682 

T.  Lanaux’s  Sons _  110 

Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co., 


Levert-St.  John,  Inc _  8,  371 

Louisiana  Penitentiary 

Board _  4,  546 

Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity _ : _  350 

Magnolia  Sugar  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Inc _ ’ _  3,  479 

The  Maryland  Co.,  Inc__  3,  520 

S.  M.  Mayer _  59 

Meeker  Sugar  Refining 

Co _  5,413 


Allotment 
( short  tons, 

Processor — Continued.  raw  value) 

Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc__  12,  015 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son _  5,  544 

Poplar  Grove  Planting 

&  Refining  Co _ _  5,  707 

Realty  Operators,  Inc _  28.  319 

Roane  Sugars,  Inc _  4,  962 

E.  G.  Robichaux  Co., 

Ltd _  4,  570 

Ruth  Sugar  Co.,  Inc _  2,  483 

St.  James  Operators,  Inc_  455 
San  Francisco  P.  &  M. 

Co.,  Ltd _  1,  409 

Clarence  J.  Savoie _  5,  696 

Shadyside  Co.,  Ltd _ _  4,  777 

Slack  Bros _  2,  788 

Smedes  Bros.,  Inc _  2,  859 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Soniat  (es¬ 
tate) _  3,  179 

South  Coast  Corpora¬ 
tion _  27,  593 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc _ .  10,  466 

J.  Supple’s  Sons  Planting 

Co.,  Ltd _  4,499 

Tally  Ho,  Inc _  3,  867 

Teche  Sugar  Co.,  Inc _  3,  992 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc _  7,  928 

Vermilion  Sugar  Co _  5,  528 

Vida  Sugars,  Inc _  3,  303 

Waguespack  Planting  Co_  206 

Waterford  Sugar  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Inc _  4,  810 

Waverly  Sugar  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  Ltd _  140 

Webre-Steib  Co.,  Ltd _  776 

A.  Wilbert’s  Sons  L.  &  S. 

Co _  5,  735 

Youngs ville  Sugar  Co _  5,  459 

Baldwin  Sugar  Co _  1,  050 

Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Co¬ 
operative,  Inc _ _  5,  051 

McCollam  Bros _  93 

D.  Moresi’s  Sons _  2,  371 

Fellsmere  Sugar  Produc¬ 
ing  Association _  3,  797 

U.  S.  Sugar  Corporation  _  54,  218 

Other  Processors _  0 


Total _  420,  167 
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Exhibit  No.  10.— ALLOTMENT  OF  1940  SUGAR  QUOTA  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 


Processor: 

Aguirre  (3  mills) _ 

Boca  Chica  and  Mercedita 

Cambalache _ 

Canovanas  and  Fajardo. .. 

Canos _ 

Caribe . . 

Carmen. . . 

Coloso _ _ _ _ 

Constancia-Ponce . . 

Constancia-Toa _ 

El  Ejemplo  and  Roig. . 

Eureka _ _ 

Eastern  Sugar  Associates.. 

Guamani _ _ 

Guanica . . . 

Herminia _ _ 

Igualdad . 

Juanita _ •_ _ 

Lafayette . 

Monserrate. . . 

Pellejas. . 

Plata . . . . . 

Playa  Grande . 

Plazuela . . . 

Rio  Llano  and  Soller _ 

Rochelaise. . 

Rufina.. . 

San  Francisco . 

Santa  Barbara _ _ 

San  Vicente . 

San  Jose,  Inc.1 . 

Victoria . . 

Total . 


Continental 
U.  S.  market-, 
ing  allotment 


Short  tons,  raw 
value 
81,779.5 
42,  722. 1 
36, 901.4 
79,  254.  0 
16,  051.5 

7, 065. 1 
14,  194.9 
34,  401.  5 

6,  554.  5 
19,  602.  7 
33, 986.  0 
18,  878. 4 
78,  009. 4 

9,  459.  3 
78,  297.  0 

1,  766.  7 

20. 147. 9 

21.861.9 
25,  820.  2 
11,686.8 

4,  116.8 
14,  837.  5 

7,  194.9 
18.  625.  0 
12, 109.0 

8,  942. 8 
24,417.0 

5,  475.  3 

2,  867.  5 
29,919.0 
14,  374.  8 
16,  661.6 


797,  982.  0 


Marketing 
allotment  for 
local  con¬ 
sumption 


Short  tons,  raw 
value 
7,  254. 1 
3,  789.  6 
3,  273.  3 
7, 030. 1 

1.423.8 

626.7 
1,  259.  1 
3,  051.  6 

581.  4 
1,  738. 8 
3,014.7 
l,  674.  6 

6.  919.  7 

839.1 
6,  945.  2 

156.7 

1,  787.  2 
1, 939.  3 

2,  290.  4 
1,  036.  7 

365.2 
1,  316.  2 

638.2 

1,  652. 1 
1, 074. 1 

793.3 

2. 165. 9 
485.6 

254.4 

2,  653. 9 
i,  275. 1 

1. 477. 9 


70,  784. 0 


v 


1  Formerly  Central  Vannina. 
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demands  of  consumers  m  1941.  Tune  30  1941,  averaged  5.3 

States  during  the  period  July  1,  l9f a  pound  in  the  preceding 

cents  a  P°und^  [XrpefiJd1  included  September  1939  when  a  sugar- 
12  months  The  latter ■  Pe“oa  .  h  outhreak  of  the  European  war, 

Srlugai  pri^eTto^'the^highest level  in  many  years. 

heavier  movement  of  sugar 

The  year  1941  had  harcUystMted^when^ortsb^g^^P  ^ 

quotaffor  S 

areas  also  would  be >  g af ^FoUowiiS  ®the  V^ng  of  such 

ing  in  continental  United  state ^  ,  officials  concerning 
rumors  and  despite  statements  by  ™d  greatly,  refined  sugar- 
available  supplies,  purchases  o  g  |  j  almost  a  million  tons 

deliveries  in  the  first  3  mon tori  Jg  Much  0f  this  sugar, 
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it  later  developed,  was  being  added  to  ^ugh  increased  consumption 
housewives,  and  other  users  of  si  „<  , , ,  er  and  a  growing 

contributory1  causes  of  the  heavier 
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of  the  year  returned  to  normal. 

PRICE  CEILING 

Although  increaMigly  laige  supplies  “J^^^^es^n^iccordance 
to  consumers  m  1.941  thioug  l  ^  total  1941  marketing  quotas 
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justified  by  large  supplies  on  hand. 
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ADMINISTRATOR’S  REPORT — A.  A.  A. — 1941 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED 

The  impression  that,  because  of  marine  shipping  difficulties,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  would  fall  short  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  tons  of  filling  their  1941  quota  had  led  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  legislation  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  early  in  1941,  which 
provided  that,  in  the  event  of  a  Philippine  deficit,  the  deficit  be  re¬ 
allotted  to  domestic  areas  instead  of  to  foreign  countries  other  than 
Cuba,  as  existing  law  provided.  However,  later  developments  indi¬ 
cate  that  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  1941  duty-free  Philippine 
quota  will  be  filled. 

EFFECT  OF  PROGRAM  ON  INCOME  OF  DOMESTIC 

PRODUCERS 

SUGAR-BEET  GROWERS 

It  is  anticipated  that  under  the  sugar  program  sugar-beet  growers 
will  receive  an  average  of  about  $7.10  a  ton  of  beets,  including  con¬ 
ditional  payments,  or  approximately  100  percent  of  parity,  for  the 
record  1940  crop,  compared  with  $6.70  a  ton  for  the  1939  crop.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  special  conditional  payments  which  the  act 
authorizes  in  cases  of  acreage  abandonment  or  crop  deficiency  due  to 
drought,  freeze,  or  other  natural  disaster.  The  total  income  of  these 
growers  was  expected  to  be  about  $86,500,000  for  the  1940  crop  of 
12,192,000  tons  of  beets,  as  compared  with  around  $72,200,000  for  the 
1939  crop  of  10,781,000  tons.  Conditional  payments  included  in 
these  totals  amounted  to  $22,700,000  and  $20,900,000  for  the  1940  and 
1939  crops,  respectively. 

LOUISIANA  GROWERS 

The  1940  Louisiana  crop  of  2,925,000  tons  of  sugarcane  brought 
growers  a  total  income  of  about  $10,600,000,  or  aproximately  $3.62 
a  ton,  not  including  abandonment  and  deficiency  payments.  Besides 
conditional  payments  of  about  $2,600,000  on  sugar  recovered  from 
sugarcane  harvested,  growers’  total  income  from  the  1940  crop,  which 
was  severely  damaged  in  quantity  and  quality  by  freeze,  flood,  and 
storm,  will  be  further  increased  by  approximately  $750,000  in  aban¬ 
donment  and  deficiency  payments.  The  total  income  of  Louisiana 
growers  from  the  1939  crop  of  5,069,000  tons  was  $19,600,000,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  $3.87  a  ton,  of  which  about  $5,000,000  represented  con¬ 
ditional  payments. 

FLORIDA  GROWERS 

About  83  percent  of  the  Florida  sugarcane  crop  is  grown  by  one 
processor-producer.  Growers  who  produced  the  remainder  received  a 
total  income  of  approximately  $4.60  a  ton  of  cane,  including  con¬ 
ditional  payments  of  $1.25  a  ton.  The  income  of  these  growers  from 
the  1939  crop  averaged  $3.80  a  ton. 

HAWAIIAN  AND  PUERTO  RICAN  GROWERS 

It  was  estimated  that  the  total  income  of  Puerto  Rican  growers 
from  the  1940-41  crop  of  about  7,750,000  tons  of  sugarcane  would  be 
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approximately.  $44  W 

crop  in  Hawaii,  where  90  percent  ot  me  „  ived  for  the  previ- 

«oP  «■»«  approximately 

$8,850,000  in  conditional  payments. 

INCOME  OF  PROCESSORS 

For  their  last  fiscal  year,  which  ended  December ^1^0^^ coyer- 

early  1941,  the  stated  net  income  ol  eig  |  nt  of  their  reported 

inglo  percent  of  the  industry 1939  and  1940 
capital  and  surplus,  based  on  sutoar  covering  about  30 

crops.  Three  Puerto  Kican  fiical  period 

percent  of  the  1939-40  crop,  1(-‘l101  laj  to  6.27  percent  of  their 

which  ended  in  the  summer  of  1940  e^uai  t  rs  rep- 

stated  net  worth  Twenty-five  Hawanan  al  net  income 

resenting  about  8o  percent  ol  the  Yj  f  3.(57  percent  of 

including  Government  payments,  on  the  193»  crop 
their  stated  net  worth  for  the  1939  calenda  about  94  percent 

The  processor-producer  in  h  londa,  w  ^  ^  rcent  net  return 

of  that  State’s  1940  crop  of  sugx  ,  P  ^  June  30  7941,  while  two 
on  stated  net  worth  for  the  fiscal  year  operations  of  cane 

corporations  in  Louisiana  eng  g  ,ar  refining  stated  their  net 

iSPoi. »  *  of  tWr  ”“ge 

net  worth. 


QUOTA  ADMINISTRATION 


The  initial  1941  estimate  of  ^ 

Sslon  of'  SSatamong  ~  ^ 

of  complete  data  on  stocks,  dismbut  ,  tpino;s,  that  domestic 

calendar  year  1940,  which  showed  more  than  a 

sugar  distribution  that  year  had  be  Bsed  to  6,851,889  short 
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consumers.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  later  supported 
these  statements  by  emphasizing  that  the  1941  season’s  production,  to¬ 
gether  with  relatively  large  carry-over  stocks,  “assures  a  total  supply 
available  to  the  United  States  well  in  excess  of  the  current  marketing 
quota  and  in  excess  of  consumption  during  any  year  of  the  past. 
Besides  this  supply,  there  is  in  prospect  well  over  a  million  tons  of 
sugar  available  to  the  United  States  in  other  Western  Hemisphere 
countries.”  It  also  pointed  out  that  the  world  supply  of  sugar  for 
the  1940-41  marketing  year  was  the  largest  on  record.  Deliveries  of 
sugar  in  April  were  only  about  half  those  of  the  preceding  month. 

On  April  11,  the  duty-paying  portion  of  73,232  tons  of  the  1941 
Philippine  quota  then  in  effect  was  reallotted,  in  accordance  with  the 
act,  to  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba. 

On  May  6,  the  Sugar  Division  announced  a  return  to  the  practice 
of  permitting  importers  to  bring  sugar  into  the  continental  United 
States  under  bond  for  processing  and  export,  without  being  required 
to  turn  over  to  customs’  custody  an  equivalent  quantity  of  quota 
sugar.  It  also  announced  that  during  the  calendar  year  1941  over¬ 
quota  sugar  could  be  released  under  bond  by  collectors  of  customs  for 
refining  and  return  to  customs’  custody  within  30  days,  or  within 
any  longer  period  that  the  Department  might  establish.  These  prac¬ 
tices,  after  having  been  in  effect  since  1937,  were  suspended  in  the 
last  2  months  of  1940  because  of  the  heavy  price- depressing  supplies 
then  available. 


CONSUMPTION  ESTIMATE  INCREASED 

On  June  9,  following  receipt  of  full  data  on  stocks,  distribution  or 
usage,  and  other  factors  for  the  first  part  of  the  year,  the  1941  sugar- 
consumption  estimate  was  again  increased,  this  time  to  7,125,561  tons. 
This  increase  made  necessary  another  reallotment  of  the  duty-paying 
Philippine  deficit  of  42,173  tons  to  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba. 

However,  anxiety  as  to  prospective  supplies  was  being  manifested, 
and,  on  June  21,  the  Department  issued  a  statement  on  sugar  policy, 
which  read,  in  part,  as  follows : 

On  June  9,  1941,  an  increase  in  the  total  quota  supplies  of  sugar  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Department.  The  quantity  of  7,125,561  short  tons  of  sugar 
established  was  deemed,  on  the  basis  of  information  then  available  to  the 
Department,  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  actual  consumption  requirements  for  the 
calendar  year  1941  and  to  provide  reserve  stocks  equal  to  the  average  of  prior 
years.  However,  investigations  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration,  indicated  that  with  the  augmented  industrial  pace 
resulting  from  the  national  defense  effort,  buyers  and  consumers  built  up  larger 
stocks  of  refined  sugar  than  in  previous  years  during  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year.  Should  this  situation  continue  and  if  it  becomes,  clear  that  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency  buyers  and  consumers  wish  to  carry  larger  working 
stocks  than  in  prior  years,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  increase 
quota  supplies  accordingly. 


QUOTA  ADJUSTMENTS 

In  accordance  with  this  policy,  the  Secretary,  on  July  19,  increased 
total  1941  sugar  marketing  quotas  from  7,125,561  to  7,627,563  tons. 

However,  the  necessity  of  tapping  the  sugar  reserves  in  certain 
areas  to  offset  deficits  in  other  areas  made  necessary  a  further  read- 
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justment  in  the  1941  quotas.  On  July  30,  quotas  were  increased  to 
8,006,836  tons.  It  was  announced  at  the  time  that  this  increase  and 
the  accompanying  reallotment  of  deficits  in  the  mainland  cane  and 
Hawaiian  quotas  and  of  the  duty-paying  portion  of  the  Philippine 
quota  would  make  available  7,769,621  tons,  or  about  a  million  more 
than  the  6,736,000  tons  of  sugar  actually  consumed  in  1940.  This 
quantity  of  sugar,  it  was  felt,  would  take  care  of  increased  consump¬ 
tion  and  of  increased  working  stocks  for  refiners,  wholesalers, 
retailers,  and  housewives. 

On  August  29,  in  order  further  to  tap  available  sugar  reserves 
in  certain  areas,  the  1941  quotas  were  increased  for  the  fifth  time, 
going  to  9,002,976  tons.  This  action  was  also  accompanied  by  re- 
allotments  of  mainland  cane,  Hawaiian,  and  Philippine  quota 
deficits. 

On  September  24,  in  accordance  with  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  the 
portion  of  the  1941  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba, 
which  were  in  effect  on  July  1  and  which  were  unfilled  on  September 
1,  was  reallotted  to  Peru,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  since 
these  three  countries  had  met  their  July  1  quotas. 

MARKETING  ALLOTMENTS 

Since  total  1941  sugar  supplies  in  the  continental  beet  area,  main¬ 
land  cane  area,  and  Puerto  Rico  were  expected  to  be  substantially 
greater  than  the  area  marketing  quotas  for  the  year,  the  allotment  of 
the  quotas  for  these  areas  was  again  necessary  in  order  to  assure  all 
processors  a  fair  opportunity  to  market  sugar  and  to  prevent  dis¬ 
orderly  marketing.  At  the  time  these  allotments  became  effective, 
the  beet  area’s  quota  was  1,589,100  tons,  that  of  the  mainland  cane 
area  430,794  tons,  and  that  of  Puerto  Rico  818,166  tons.  However, 
when  the  quotas  of  the  last  two  of  these  areas  were  increased  to 
503,408  and  956,075  tons,  respectively,  on  July  30, 1941,  and  that  of  the 
beet  area  was  raised  to  2,230,037  tons  on  August  29,  processor  market¬ 
ing  allotments  were  no  longer  deemed  necessary  and  were  rescinded 
accordingly  by  the  Secretary. 

Marketing  allotments  covering  the  126,033  tons  of  their  total  sugar 
quota  for  continental  United  States,  which  Puerto  Rican  processors 
may  market  for  direct  consumption,  remained  in  effect.  Puerto  Rico 
is  limited  to  this  figure  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  CONDITIONAL-PAYMENT 

PROGRAMS 

The  conditional  payments  authorized  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
are  made  to  growers  who  comply  with  the  “proportionate  shares” 
or  acreage  allotments  for  their  farms,  pay  fair  wages  to  field  la¬ 
borers,  refrain  from  employing  child  labor,  and  carry  out  soil-con¬ 
serving  practices.  Growers  who  are  also  processors  and  who  wish 
to  receive  these  payments  likewise  are  required  to  pay  fair  prices  for 
cane  or  beets  bought  from  other  growers.  Public  hearings  and 
investigations  precede  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  fair  wages 
for  field  laborers  and  fair  prices  for  cane  and  beets. 
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PROPORTIONATE  SHARES  FOR  GROWERS 

CONTINENTAL  BEET  AREA 

Excessive  stocks  of  beet  sugar,  following  3  years  of  record  pro¬ 
duction,  made  necessary  in  1941  the  first  acreage  reduction  in  the 
continental  beet  area  as  a  whole  since  the  sugar  quota  system  began 
in  1934.  The  Sugar  Act  specifically  prevents  payments  to  growers 
on  more  sugar  than  is  needed  to  enable  their  area  to  fill  its  market¬ 
ing  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carry-over  inventory.  On  January 
1,  1941,  the  effective  inventory  of  beet  sugar  totaled  more  than 
1,750,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  compared  with  1,415,000  tons  on 
January  1  of  the  preceding  year,  and  with  approximately  a  million 
tons  in  earlier  years.  The  initial  1941  marketing  quota  for  the  beet 
area  was  1,549,898  tons. 

The  820,000  acres  for  distribution  in  the  beet  area  in  1941  repre¬ 
sented  a  reduction  of  16.2  percent  from  the  1940  acreage,  and,  in 
order  to  distribute  this  acreage  equitably,  officials  of  the  Sugar  Di¬ 
vision  first  sought  the  views  of  growers  and  processors  at  a  series 
of  public  meetings  in  the  various  parts  of  the  beet  area. 

The  formula  used  to  divide  the  total  national  beet  acreage  among 
the  various  sugar-beet-growing  districts  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  employed  in  1939,  the  only  other  year  under  sugar-control 
legislation  in  which  restrictive  acreage  allotments  to  beet  growers 
were  required,  although  the  total  beet  acreage  distributed  that  year 
did  not  represent  any  reduction.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  formula  gave  consideration  to  the  factors  “past 
production”  and  “ability  to  produce.”  “Past  production”  for  each 
district  was  measured  in  terms  of  its  largest  average  planted  acre¬ 
age  for  any  consecutive  period,  varying  from  3  to  10  years  and  end¬ 
ing  with  1940,  and  “ability  to  produce”  by  its  largest  planted 
acreage  in  any  one  of  3  years,  1938,  1939,  1940.  The  two  factors  were 
given  equal  weight  in  the  formula. 

A  slight  adjustment  from  the  results  of  the  application  of  the 
formula  was  made  to  prevent  a  few  districts,  with  exceptionally  con¬ 
sistent  records  of  sugar-beet  plantings,  from  having  to  sustain  re¬ 
ductions  greater  than  the  national  average  for  each  of  the  three 
periods  mentioned. 

In  1939,  acreage  allocations  had  been  made  by  beet-sugar  factory 
districts  without  reference  to  State  boundaries.  With  a  view  to 
improving  the  coordination  between  the  sugar  program  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program,  the  1941  allocations,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  continental  beet  area,  were  made  by  districts  consisting 
of  one  or  more  counties  within  each  State. 

The  division  of  district  allocations  among  individual  farms  in 
1941  was  made  by  local  acreage-allotment  committees  selected  by 
State  agricultural  conservation  committees. 

Because  of  the  very  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  sugar,  and 
because  of  shipping  and  other  uncertainties  due  to  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Secretary  announced  on  September  8,  1941,  that  sugar-beet 
and  sugarcane  acreage  restrictions  would  probably  be  unnecessary  in 
1942.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  deemed  undesirable  to  re¬ 
quire  growers  either  to  destroy  or  to  feed  to  livestock  the  sugar  beets 
produced  in  1941  on  acreage  in  excess  of  the  allotments  previously 
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established.  Consequently,  on  October  2,  it  was  announced  that 
growers  would  be  permitted  to  market  sugar  beets  in  excess  of  such 
allotments  without  being  disqualified  for  conditional  payments.  It 
was  provided,  however,  that  growers  should  not  receive  payments  on 
the  excess  acreage. 

The  acreage  actually  planted  to  beets  in  1941  was  about  775,000 
acres,  and  it  was  expected  that  this  acreage  would  yield  a  crop  of 
about  1,600,000  tons  of  sugar.  The  beet  industry  exceeded  such  a 
production  level  in  only  one  year  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  sugar- 
quota  system. 

MAINLAND  CANE  AREA 

On  September  7,  1940,  proportionate  shares  or  acreage  allotments 
to  Louisiana  and  Florida  sugarcane  growers  were  announced  tenta¬ 
tively  because  many  growers  wished  to  plan  their  1941  sugarcane 
plantings  so  as  to  be  certain  to  qualify  for  conditional  payments  if 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  was  extended  to  cover  the  1941  crop.  The 
extension  of  the  act  was  approved  on  October  15,  1940,  and  the 
formal  determination  of  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  the  main¬ 
land  cane-sugar  area  was  issued  on  November  29,  1940. 

The  1941  proportionate  shares  were  based  on  estimated  quota  and 
normal  carry-over  requirements  of  approximately  500,000  tons  of 
sugar,  and  they  made  available  to  growers  about  300,000  acres  of 
sugarcane,  including  cane  for  seed.  In  1940,  285,000  acres  of  sugar¬ 
cane  had  been  harvested  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  in  the  production 
of  336,000  tons  of  sugar.  This  included  production  in  excess  of  1940 
proportionate  shares,  which  was  permitted,  with  certain  payment 
deductions,  under  Public  Resolution  No.  104,  76th  Congress,  approved 
October  10,  1940. 

The  1941  proportionate-share  determination  reinstated  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  growers  which  existed  under  the  1938  determina¬ 
tion.  This  relationship  had  always  been  considered  fair  by  all  parties 
concerned,  but  it  was  altered  somewhat  in  1939  and  1940  when  acre¬ 
age  adjustments  were  necessary  on  the  part  of  all  but  growers  with 
family-sized  farms.  New  growers  and  small  growers  in  1941,  as  in 
previous  years,  were  entitled  to  a  minimum  proportionate  share  of 
5  acres  and  could  qualify  for  not  more  than  10  acres,  depending  on 
the  acreage  on  the  farm  suitable  for  sugarcane.  In  1941,  tenants 
and  sharecroppers  were  again  protected  by  a  provision  preventing- 
changes  in  leasing  and  cropping  agreements  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  to  landowners  any  payment  formerly  made  to  tenants  or 
sharecroppers. 

On  October  2,  the  1941  proportionate-share  determination  was  re¬ 
vised  to  permit  the  marketing  of  excess-acreage  sugarcane  for  sugar 
without  disqualifying  growers  for  conditional  payments,  although  it 
was  provided  that  no  payments  would  be  made  on  such  excess  acre¬ 
age.  The  reasons  for  this  action  have  already  been  given  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  dealing  with  sugar-beet  allotments. 

The  1940  crop  in  Louisiana  was  well  below  normal  as  the  result 
of  freezing  weather,  floods,  and  storms.  The  1941  crop  in  that  State 
was  also  below  normal. 

HAWAII 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  Hawaii 
since  the  sugar  quota  system  has  been  in  effect  has  not  been  in  excess  of 
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that  needed  to  fill  the  Territory’s  local  and  United  States  consump¬ 
tion  quota  and  establish  normal  reserves,  proportionate  shares  or 
allotments  each  year  have  been  the  individual  producer’s  actual 
production. 

PUERTO  RICO 


The  1940-41  proportionate  shares  for  established  growers  in  Puerto 
Rico  were,  as  in  previous  years,  in  terms  of  sugar  and  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  adjusting  their  1939-40  proportionate  shares  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  requirements  for  Puerto  Rico  and  continental  United 
States,  plus  normal  reserves  during  the  1941  calendar  year. 

New  growers  in  1940-41  were  limited  to  those  on  land  purchased 
or  leased  under  the  programs  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration  or  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Such  growers 
were  permitted  to  qualify  for  up  to  3  acres  of  sugarcane  for  harvest 
in  1941. 


MINIMUM  WAGES 


During  the  year  there  were  issued  six  determinations  establishing 
minimum  wages  for  beet  and  cane  field  workers  in  the  various 
domestic  areas. 

Two  of  the  determinations  concerned  the  continental  sugar-beet 
area,  the  first  one  issued  being  applicable  to  California,  where  the 
season  starts  early,  and  the  second  one  covering  all  other  beet  States. 

Both  of  these  determinations  continued  in  1941  the  basic  wage  rates 
established  for  the  1940  crop  for  persons  employed  in  the  production, 
cultivation,  or  harvesting  of  beets.  However,  in  1940  the  California 
piece  rate  for  harvesting  operations  remained  unchanged  after  sugar- 
beet  yields  reached  20  tons  an  acre,  while  the  1941  rate  provided  for 
a  1-cent-a-ton  reduction  for  each  additional  ton  between  21  and  25 
tons,  after  which  no  further  reductions  were  made.  Another  change 
from  the  1940  determination  for  California  provided  that  a  pro¬ 
ducer  and  laborer  could  agree  in  writing  that  the  laborer  was  to 
receive  the  sum  of  the  piece-rate  payments  specified  for  blocking  and 
thinning  and  the  first  and  second  hoeings,  for  all  such  work  prior 
to  harvest  regardless  of  the  number  of  hoeings  actually  required. 

The  1941  wage  determination  for  the  other  beet  States  made  only 
two  changes  from  that  issued  in  1940.  One  of  these  changes  was 
to  include  Kansas,  which  was  formerly  a  separate  district,  in  the 
district  comprising  Colorado,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  southern 
Wyoming.  The  effect  of  this  change  was  to  increase  the  rate  for 
each  hoeing  in  Kansas  by  50  ‘cents  an  acre.  The  second  change  was 
to  provide  hourly  as  weil  as  piece  rates  for  the  districts  comprising 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  southern  Wyoming,  and  Kansas. 

In  the  mainland  sugarcane  area,  comprising  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
there  were  issued  two  determinations,  one  covering  the  harvesting 
of  the  1940  crop  of  sugarcane  between  September  1,  1940,  and  June 
30,  1941,  and  the  second  providing  the  rates  for  the  production  and 
cultivation  of  cane  during  1941.  The  harvesting-wage  determination 
did  not  change  the  rates  established  for  the  harvesting  of  the  1940 
crop  in  Florida.  In  the  case  of  Louisiana,  although  the  daily 
harvesting  wages  and  the  piece  rates  for  small-barrel  green  cane 
were  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  somewhat  lower  rates  were 
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established  for  cutting  and  loading  large-barrel  green  cane.  Kates 
for  cutting  small-  and  large-barrel  burnt  cane  in  Louisiana  also 
were  provided.  The  establishment  of  differential  rates  for  several 
types  of  cane  in  Louisiana  was  in  keeping  with  the  practice  that  had 
been  followed  in  Florida.  No  change  from  1940  was  made  in  the 
minimum  wages  to  be  paid  laborers  in  the  production  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  sugarcane  in  this  area  in  1941. 

The  1941  Hawaiian  wage  determination  established  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Territory  wTage  rates  for  workers  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  and  for  semiskilled  machine  operators.  It  was  again  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  annual  average  payment  to  all  workers  taken  as  a 
group  was  not  to  be  less  than  $2  and  $1.50  a  working  day  of  8  hours 
for  harvesting  and  nonharvesting  operations,  respectively.  The  1940 
determination  also  provided  that  each  individual  worker  was  to  be 
paid  an  average  of  not  less  than  $1.40  a  day  for  each  pay  period 
of  not  more  than  1  month.  This  rate  was  continued  in  the  1941 
determination  but  was  restricted  to  nonharvesting  operations.  For 
harvesting  operations  a  new  average  rate  of  not  less  than  $1.60 
was  established. 

The  1941  Puerto  Kican  wage  determination  established  the  same 
rates  as  were  in  effect  in  1940  and  again  provided  for  a  bonus  system 
which  was  to  become  effective  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  year 
when  the  price  of  raw  sugar  reached  3  cents  a  pound.  Inasmuch  as 
this  price  was  above  that  level  during  most  of  this  period,  the  bonus 
provision  was  operative.  The  rates  established  *in  the  determination 
correspond  with  the  terms  of  the  collective  agreement  between  the 
Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Free  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Working  Men  of  Puerto  Rico. 

FARMING  PRACTICES 

The  soil-conserving  and  soil-improving  practices  established  under 
the  1941  sugar  program  for  growers  in  the  various  domestic  sugar- 
producing  areas  who  wish  to  receive  Federal  sugar  payments  were 
substantially  the  same  as  those  for  the  1940  program. 

In  the  continental  beet  area  the  practices  included  the  seeding  or 
maintenance  of  legumes  or  grasses,  the  plowing  under  of  green- 
manure  crops,  and  the  application  of  animal  or  chemical  fertilizers 
to  the  soil. 

Several  relatively  minor  changes  were  made  for  the  1941  California 
beet  crop.  One  of  these  enabled  growers  who  wished  to  qualify 
their  crop  by  the  application  of  lime,  barnyard  manure,  and 
leguminous  crop  residues  to  land  on  which  sugar  beets  were  to  be 
planted,  to  do  so  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1940,  rather 
than  at  a  later  period.  This  was  done  by  permitting  the  crop  year 
to  be  considered  as  a  12-month  period  beginning  120,  instead  of  100 
days  prior  to  the  normal  planting  for  the  community.  In  many 
instances  growers  do  not  plant  their  beets  until  late  winter  or  early 
spring.  Another  change  permitted  the  application  of  gypsum  or  its 
sulfur  equivalent  as  a  soil-conserving  practice.  In  certain  areas,  in 
California,  the  application  of  gypsum  expedites  water  penetration 
by  improving  the  soil  structure,  and,  in  other  areas,  where  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  sulfur  exists,  it  corrects  the  deficiency  of  this  plant-food 
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The  practices  for  the  mainland  cane  area  were  the  same  as  in  1 940. 
They  provided  that  any  grower  who  wished  to  qualify  for  a  Federal 
conditional  payment  was  required  to  have  an  acreage  of  the  desig¬ 
nated  practices  equal  to  at  least  30  percent  of  his  acreage  in  sugar¬ 
cane,  and  the  practices  were  to  be  carried  out  on  land  adapted  to 
sugarcane  production.  The  approved  practices  consisted  chiefly  of 
seeding  or  turning  under  legumes  or  other  crops  beneficial  to  the  soil. 

The  farming  practices  to  be  met  by  Hawaiian  sugarcane  producers 
who  wished  to  receive  Government  payments  on  the  1941  crop  were 
the  same  as  those  for  1940,  with  one  exception.  The  minimum 
amount  of  plant  food  in  chemical  fertilizer  required  to  be  applied 
per  acre  of  sugarcane  land  was  reduced  from  150  to  125  pounds  be¬ 
cause  experiments  had  indicated  that  good  farming  practices  did 
not  require  fertilizer  applications  as  large  as  were  customary  in  the 
past.  As  in  1940,  it  was  required  that  the  acreage  fertilized  be  at 
least  as  large  as  the  acreage  on  the  farm  on  which  sugarcane  was 
planted,  or  a  stubble  crop  of  sugarcane  started,  at  any  time  in  1941. 

In  Puerto  Rico  growers  were  required  to  apply  chemical  fertilizer 
in  varying  amounts  to  farms  with  more  than  10  acres  of  sugarcane. 
In  the  case  of  farms  with  10  acres  or  less  of  cane,  growers  instead 
were  permitted  to  apply  the  tops  and  trash  cut  from  sugarcane 
harvested  or  to  carry  out  any  of  the  soil-building  practices  specified 
in  the  1941  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  bulletin  for  Puerto 
Rico. 

GROWER-PROCESSOR  RELATIONS 

Processor-producers  who  grow  a  substantial  portion  of  all  domestic 
sugarcane  receive  relatively  large  conditional  payments  under  the 
Sugar  Act  if  they  comply  with  the  several  requirements  set  forth 
therein.  Consequently,  the  terms  of  the  fair-price  determinations, 
which  embody  one  of  the  requirements  to  be  met  by  processor-pro¬ 
ducers  if  they  are  to  qualify  for  conditional  payments,  become  the 
general  basis  for  the  purchase  of  sugarcane.  This  is  to  a  lesser  degree 
true  in  the  sugar-beet  area  since  sugar-beet  processors  produce  only 
a  negligible  portion  of  the  beets  processed  by  them  and  in  consequence 
receive  less  than  1  percent  of  the  conditional  payments  made  in  that 
area. 

The  determination  of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the  1940  and 
1941  crops  of  sugar  beets  was  made  following  public  hearings  and 
after  a  tentative  determination  for  the  1940  crop  had  been  submitted 
to  interested  parties.  Growers  and  processors  submitted  memoranda 
setting  forth  their  views  on  the  tentative  determination.  ' 

With  respect  to  the  1940  crop  of  sugar  beets  the  determination  in 
effect  approved  final  contracts  used  in  many  areas  since  the  terms  of 
these  agreements  had  in  many  cases  been  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  tentative  recommendations  previously  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  rates  to  be  paid  growers  under  these  revised  1940  con¬ 
tracts  represented  an  increase  over  those  established  in  the  previous 
contracts.  The  schedule  of  rates  provided  for  in  the  determination, 
in  addition  to  certain  general  increases,  eliminated  the  clause  con¬ 
tained  in  many  contracts  under  which  provision  was  made  for  an 
accelerated  rate  of  reduction  in  payment  per  ton  of  sugar  beets  to 
growers  when  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sugar  fell  below  $3.25 
per  hundredweight.  Moreover,  the  determination  provided  that  in 
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calculating  the  average  net  return  realized  from  the  sale  of  sugar, 
which  is  used  by  a  processor  as  a  basis  for  settlement  with  growers 
served  by  him,  the  net  proceeds  realized  by  other  processors  in  the 
same  area  could  not  be  included. 

The  basic  minimum  rates  to  be  paid  growers  for  the  1941  crop  of 
Louisiana  sugarcane  were  the  same  as  those  established  in  1940.  How¬ 
ever,  in  view  of  the  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of  blackstrap 
molasses  growing  out  of  the  increased  demand  for  alcohol  for  defense 
purposes,  provision  was  made  for  growers  to  share  equally  with  proc¬ 
essors  in  any  income  from  molasses  in  excess  of  8  cents  per  gallon  on 
a  recovery  of  6^  gallons  per  ton  of  cane.  It  was  expected  that  this 
modification,  coupled  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  would  in¬ 
crease  grower  income  by  more  than  $1  per  ton  of  sugarcane  over  that 
from  the  1940  crop. 

Settlement  for  the  1941  crop  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  is  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  price  of  raw  sugar  during  the  week  in  which  the 
sugarcane  is  delivered,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  simple  average  of  the 
weekly  quotations  for  raw  sugar  during  the  period  October  17  to 
April  2,  whichever  is  agreed  upon  by  the  processor  and  producer,  and 
upon  the  value  of  molasses  during  the  period  ending  April  2,  1942. 

The  fair-price  determination  for  the  1940-41  crop  of  Puerto  Rican 
sugarcane  maintained  the  continuity  of  the  grower-processor  rela¬ 
tionship  established  in  previous  determinations  and  was  identical 
with  the  1939-40  determination  except  for  minor  changes  deemed 
necessary  to  recognize  (1)  increased  ocean-freight  charges;  (2)  the 
addition  to  the  program  of  a  number  of  new  and  small  growers  whose 
proportionate  shares  were  stated  in  terms  of  acres,  and  (3)  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  general  supervision  of  charges  made  by  processor-pro¬ 
ducers  for  services  rendered  to  independent  producers. 

The  1940-41  determination  required  processors  to  pay  growers  an 
amount  for  each  ton  of  cane  equal  to  not  less  than  63  percent  of  the 
f.  o.  b.  mill  value  of  the  sugar  recovered  from  the  cane  delivered  or 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  paid  under  the  contract  employed 
in  the  previous  year,  whichever  figure  was  larger.  The  determination 
stipulated  that  the  f.  o.  b.  mill  value  to  be  used  for  settlement  pur¬ 
poses  be  arrived  at  by  deducting  from  the  New  York  price  not  more 
than  the  smaller  of  (1)  the  average  shipping  and  selling  expenses 
per  pound  of  sugar  incurred  in  1940  plus  the  excess  of  the  average 
ocean  freight  expense  incurred  in  1941  over  that  incurred  in  1940  or 
(2)  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  sugar  plus  the  excess  of  the 
average  ocean  freight  expense  incurred  in  1941  over  that  incurred  in 
the  previous  year. 

On  April  14,  1941,  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  enacted  legisla¬ 
tion  amending  the  existing  local  law  governing  the  grower-proc¬ 
essor  relationship  in  the  area.  The  amendments,  which  represent  a 
significant  change  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regulation  exer¬ 
cised  by  Puerto  Rican  authorities  over  the  grower-processor  relation¬ 
ship,  will  be  applicable  to  the  1941-42  crop. 

The  fair-price  determination  for  the  1941  crop  of  Hawaiian  sugar¬ 
cane  also  maintained  the  continuity  of  the  grower-processor  relation¬ 
ship  established  in  Hawaii  under  previous  determinations  and  is 
similar  to  those  in  that  prices  agreed  upon  for  the  1941  crop  of 
Hawaiian  sugarcane  by  the  several  processors  and  producers  were  rec¬ 
ognized  as  fair  and  reasonable. 
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Sugar  was  on  the  ration  list  during  the  entire  1943  fiscal  J^arr.  .Ship¬ 
ments  to  our  allies  were  very  large,  and  stocks  of  sugar  in^th^han4^p| 
primary  distributors  in  the  United  States  were  about  500,000  tolisAmvw  /c, 
value)  below  normal  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Stocks  n&kj 
by  industrial,  institutional,  and  household  users,  however,  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  at  a  much  higher  level  than  usual  following  the  record 
distribution  of  sugar  in  1941. 

An  important  step  to  assure  adequate  supplies  was  taken  early  in 
1943  when  the  1943  Cuban  sugar  crop,  totaling  3,225,000  tons,  was  pur¬ 
chased  almost  in  its  entirety  by  the  United  States  Government.  Later 
in  the  year  the  1943  Puerto  Rican  crop  was  bought  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  as  were  the  Dominican  and  Haitian  crops  for 
1943  and  1944. 


Arrivals  of  sugar  from  offshore  areas  during  1942  were  substantially 
below  normal,  particularly  during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  be¬ 
cause  of  submarine  sinkings  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  United  States 
coastal  waters.  Submarine  warfare  made  it  necessary  to  shorten  as 
much  as  possible  the  ocean  run  between  Caribbean  sugar  ports  and  the 
mainland.  A  so-called  shuttle  service  between  Habana  and  Florida 
ports  was  developed,  through  which  small  watercraft,  such  as  barges 
and  sailing  vessels,  brought  raw  sugar  to  various  Florida  ports.  From 
Florida  the  sugar  was  shipped  to  northern  refineries,  the  added  freight 
costs  being  borne  at  first  by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  and  later 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Curtailment  in  sugar  receipts  to  the  East  meant  an  increasingly 
heavy  movement  of  beet  sugar  to  this  area,  the  freight  costs  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  very  large  crop  of  beet  sugar  harvested  in 
the  autumn  of  1942  helped  greatly  to  offset  the  decline  in  receipts  of 
offshore  sugars. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  retail  price  of  sugar  remained  virtually 
stationary,  the  national  average  being  about  6.9  cents  per  pound. 
Since  our  entry  into  the  war,  the  retail  price  of  sugar  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  has  averaged  6.8  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  9.7  cents 
during  the  last  war  (April  1917  to  November  1918). 


1943  SUGAR-BEET  PRICE-SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

A  record  of  1,050,000  acres  was  planted  to  sugar  beets  in  this  country 
in  1942,  and  the  sugar  crop  produced  on  this  acreage,  totaling  1,725,000 
tons,  was  among  the  largest  in  our  history.  This  was  the  first  crop 
planted  and  harvested  following  our  entry  into  the  war. 

When  1943  food  production  goals  were  announced  in  the  fall  of 
1942,  the  sugar-beet-acreage  goal  was  established  at  1,050,000  acres, 
or  the  same  acreage  as  that  planted  in  1942.  Formal  negotiations  on 
measures  to  maintain  1943  sugar-beet  production  were  initiated  by  the 
FDA  in  December  1942  with  representatives  of  the  beet-sugar  industry. 
After  various  conferences  between  department  officials  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  representing  the  industry,  Secretary  Wickard  on  February  10  an¬ 
nounced  a  program  designed  to  assist  sugar-beet  growers. 
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The  program,  which  was  implemented  by  contracts  between 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  sugar-beet  processors,  provided 
that,  without  raising  sugar  ceiling  prices,  growers  would  receive  for 
their  1943  crop  an  increase  of  $1.50  per  ton  of  sugar  beets  of  average 
quality  over  the  price  called  for  under  1942  crop  contracts.  This 
meant  a  total  of  $11.00  per  ton — the  highest  price  in  more  than  20 
years  and  about  120  percent  of  parity.  The  agreement  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  protects  both  processors  and  producers  against  market  declines 
during  the  entire  1943  beet  sugar  marketing  season,  which  runs  until 
the  end  of  September  1944,  and  against  abnormal  transportation  costs 
due  to  war  movement  of  beet  sugar  to  areas  where  it  is  not  normally 
used.  This  method  of  assuring  increased  returns  to  beet  growers  was 
followed  in  order  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible  the  usual  relationships 
between  growers  and  processors. 

But  because  of  uncertainty  over  the  labor  situation,  competition  with 
other  crops,  discouragement  due  to  difficulties  in  harvesting  the  1942 
crop,  unfavorable  weather  at  planting  time,  and  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  some  growers  that  the  price  offered  for  beets  was  too  low,  the 
acreage  planted  to  sugar  beets  in  1943  was  the  smallest  in  years. 

A  price-support  program  for  the  1943  Louisiana  crop  was  announced 
later  in  1943.  This  program  provided  for  an  increase  of  33  cents  per  ton 
of  sugarcane  and  thus  made  it  possible  for  growers  in  that  State  to  pay 
the  wages  necessary  in  order  to  enable  harvesting  of  the  1943  crop. 

STIMULATION  OF  INSULAR  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

The  farming  practice  requirement,  which  is  one  of  the  payment  con¬ 
ditions  under  the  sugar  program  authorized  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
served  in  1943  to  encourage  food  production  in  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  thus  lessening  the  dependence  of  these  areas 
on  foodstuffs  from  the  mainland.  Puerto  Rican  growers  who  wished 
to  receive  payments  under  the  sugar  program  were  required  to  plant 
an  acreage  equal  to  20  percent  (as  compared  with  7  percent  in  1942) 
of  their  land  on  which  sugarcane  was  growing  on  January  31,  1943, 
to  soil-conserving  food  crops,  of  which  only  50  percent  (as  compared 
with  80  percent  m  1942)  had  to  be  leguminous  crops.  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  the  requirement  was  increased  from  7  to  10  percent  and  the 
leguminous-crop  requirement  was  dropped  from  80  to  60  percent. 

In  Hawaii,  the  farming-practice  determination  for  the  first  time 
included  a  provision  requiring  the  planting  of  food  crops  on  an  acreage 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  an  acre  for  each  adult  male  laborer  employed  on 
the  farm  in  the  production  of  sugarcane  on  January  1,  1943.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  change  resulted  in  the  planting  of  some  3,000  acres 
of  food  crops.  In  addition,  Hawaiian  sugar  planters  were  required 
to  apply  not  less  than  100  pounds  of  plant  food  per  acre  of  sugarcane 
land.  Because  of  the  difficulty  they  were  experiencing  in  obtaining 
this  fertilizer  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  former  plant-food  requirement 
per  acre  of  the  greater  quantity  of  100  pounds,  or  60  percent  of  the 
average  application  in  1940  or  1941  (whichever  was  smaller),  was 
revised  so  as  to  eliminate  the  second  alternative. 

The  farming  practices  for  the  continental  beet  area  in  1943  were, 
with  the  exception  of  California,  the  same  as  in  1942,  and  the  same  was 
true  in  the  mainland  cane  area.  The  changes  made  in  the  farming- 
practice  requirement  for  California  were  effected  to  meet  local 
conditions. 
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FOOD  ORDERS  ON  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES 

In  January  1943  administration  of  raw-sugar  conservation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  was  transferred  from  the  W ar  Production  Board  to  the  Food 
Distribution  Administration.  The  first  of  these  orders,  FDO  No.  7, 
which  controls  the  distribution  of  raw  sugar,  superseded  WPB  s 
General  Preference  Order  M-98,  issued  in  February  1942.  Under 
FDO  No.  7,  purchases,  importations,  or  acceptances  of  deliveries  of 
raw  sugar  are  limited  to  refiners  and  to  governmental  agencies.  The 
second  of  the  orders,  FDO  No.  7.1,  superseding  WPB’s  supplementary 
Order  No.  M-98-a,  establishes  raw-sugar  allotments  for  refiners  m  the 
United  States  and  provides  that  refiners  may  not  purchase,  import, 
or  accept  deliveries  of  raw  sugar  in  excess  of  allotments  which  may 
be  established  for  them  from  time  to  time. 

In  April  1943  FDO  No.  51  was  issued,  providing  for  restrictions  on 
deliveries  and  usage  of  edible  molasses.  This  order  took  the  place  of 
WPB’s  General  Preference  Order  M-54  insofar  as  it  applied  to  edible 
molasses.  Under  the  order,  deliveries  of  edible  molasses  from  pri¬ 
mary  sources,  such  as  cane-sugar  refiners,  the  raw-sugar  mills  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  sirup  mills  of  the  South,  are  limited  to  persons 
engaged  in  blending  or  packaging  the  product  and  to  certain  food 
manufacturers  who  used  edible  molasses  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1941,  unless  special  authorization  is  granted  by  the  Director  of 
Food  Distribution.  This  order  does  not  restrict  the  operations  of 
distributors  who  purchase  for  resale.  Persons  authorized  to  accept 
deliveries  are  limited  in  both  receipts  and  usage  of  edible  molasses 
to  the  quantities  used  by  them  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1941. 

In  May  1943,  Food  Directive  No.  8  was  issued,  delegating  to  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  the  authority  to  ration  sugar  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  imported  products  or  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
ingredient  of  such  products.  This  authority  was  requested  by  the 
OPA  to  plug  up  some  loopholes  in  the  sugar-rationing  program. 
Some  manufacturers  were  m  position  to  supplement  their  ration 
through  the  importation  of  flavoring  sirups  containing  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  sugar. 

MINIMUM  WAGES  IN  DOMESTIC  AREAS  INCREASED 

4 

The  minimum  wages  for  field  laborers  were  increased  during  1943 
in  all  the  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  to  give  effect  to  the  ratio  of 
income  distribution  between  grower  and  laborer  which  prevailed 
during  the  pre-war  period.  In  the  sugar-beet  area,  1943  field  wages 
were  increased  about  $6.60  per  acre.  Wage  rates  for  nonhaiwestmg 
operations  in  the  mainland  sugarcane  area  of  Louisiana  and  1  lorida 
for  the  calendar  year  1943  were  increased  by  about  16  percent  above 
the  wages  established  for  1942.  Minimum  harvesting  wage  rates 
established  for  the  1942  Louisiana  crop  were  about  12  percent  higher 
than  those  for  the  1941  crop,  and  those  for  Florida  were  between  8 

and  12  percent  higher. 

In  Puerto  Kico,  basic  wages  were  lifted  20  cents  per  8-hour  day  lor 
nonharvesting  operations  during  the  period  July  1  to  December  31, 
1943.  In  the  first  part  of  the  year  growers  were  paying  wages  approxi¬ 
mately  13  percent  higher  than  were  required  in  1942  and  consequently 
no  additional  increase  was  made  for  this  period.  . 

An  increase  in  the  basic  wage  rates  for  field  workers  m  Hawaii  was 
made  possible  through  the  relaxing  of  martial  law  which  was  in  effect 
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in  1942.  However,  since  there  had  been  a  voluntary  increase  of  10 
percent  in  wages  over  those  required  in  1942,  no  further  increase  was 
made  for  the  first  half  of  1943.  The  minimum  wages  for  workers 
per  pay  period  were  adjusted  upward  by  15  percent  over  the  pre¬ 
viously  existing  level  for  all  work  performed  during  the  last  6  months, 
and  in  addition  to  the  higher  basic  wages  the  bonus  rate  based  on 
sugar  prices  was  increased. 

PRIORITY  AID  TO  DOMESTIC  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  sugar  industry  in  continental  United 
States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  was  helped  in  obtaining  critical 
materials  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  plants,  special  machinery, 
and  other  equipment,  together  with  replacement  parts,  and  for  con¬ 
tainers,  in  order  to  maintain  maximum  sugar  production  and  efficient 
distribution.  Under  this  program  the  needs  of  the  sugar  industry 
by  quarterly  periods  for  a  year  ahead  are  programmed,  justified,  and 
the  allocations  requested. 

FAIR-PRICE  DETERMINATIONS  ISSUED 

Fair-price  determinations  issued  during  the  year  covered  the  1942 
sugarcane  crops  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  1942  and  1943  crops  in 
the  continental  beet  area,  the  1942-43  Puerto  Rican  sugarcane  crop,  and 
the  1942  Virgin  Islands  sugarcane  crop.  These  determinations  estab¬ 
lish  the  prices  which  producers,  who  are  also  processors,  must  pay 
for  cane  or  beets  bought  by  them  from  other  growers  in  order  to 
qualify  for  payments  under  the  sugar  program.  The  Puerto  Rican 
determination  was  modified  by  omission  of  the  molasses  bonus  pre¬ 
viously  provided  for  and  a  slight  broadening  of  the  expenses  de¬ 
ductible  in  calculating  the  mill  value  of  raw  sugar.  At  the  same  time 
the  1943  fair-price  determination  for  the  beet-sugar-producing  area 
provided  in  effect  that  the  grower  receive  the  first  50  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  of  sugar  above  the  level  of  proceeds  of  the  previous  year,  since 
the  Government  recoups  the  support  payment,  all  of  which  accrues  to 
the  grower,  before  sharing  between  processor  and  producer  is  resumed. 


Conditional  gross  payments  to  sugar  producers ,  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

19Jt2  program  1 


Sugar-beet  States:  > 

California . .  . . 

Dollars 

6, 318. 124 

5,  468,  482 

2, 861,  035 
81,248 
237.  778 
103,411 
176.  251 

2,  780,  746 
870,  059 

2, 487,  706 

2,  242,  916 
6,538 
422,  001 

1,  290,  648 
511, 134 
187,  365 
4,412 

1, 452.  849 
656, 137 

Sugar-beet  States— Continued. 

Wisconsin...  . . . 

Dollars 
423>  415 
1,  230,  913 

29,  813, 168 

Colorado  - _  - . 

Wyoming  . . . 

Idaho- . . . . . 

Illinois  .  _ _ _ _ 

Total _  .  . 

Indiana  . .  _ 

Sugarcane  States: 

Florida  ..  . . 

Iowa _ _ _ _ 

Kansas  ..  _  --  _ 

709,  392 
6,  200,  000 

6,  909,  392 

Michigan _  _ _ _ - 

Louisiana . . _ 

Minnesota _  _  _  .. 

Montana _ _ _ 

Total. . . . . 

Nebraska 

Sugarcane  insular  region: 

Hawaii  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

New  Mexico _  _ _ 

North  Dakota _ _ _ 

8, 147,  494 
13,  020,  000 
26,000 

21, 193,  494 

Ohio  _ _ _ _ 

Puerto  Rico  . . 

Oregon  _  _  _ 

Virgin  Islands  ..  .. 

South  Dakota . . 

Texas  _ _  _ 

Total . . . . 

Utah  . . . - . 

Grand  total . . 

Washington  . . . . 

57,  916,  054 

! 

1  Includes  acreage-abandonment  and  crop-deficiency  payments. 

2  Estimated. 
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The  chief  wartime  problem  of  the  domestic  sugar-producing  areas 
is  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  decline  in  production  resulting  from 
shortages  of  manpower  and  materials.  This  problem  has  been  ac¬ 
centuated  by  price  control,  which  in  the  case  of  sugar,  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  and  this  control  has  necessitated  alternative  forms 
of  income  for  producers.  In  working  out  the  various  wartime  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  provide  sugar  growers  with  this  additional  income, 
it  was  necessary  to  correlate  the  activities  relating  to  fair  price  and 
wage  determinations  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  with  the  subsidy 
and  labor  recruitment  programs.  In  some  areas  these  support  pro¬ 
grams  could  not  have  been  made  completely  effective  without  the 
authority  contained  in  the  act. 

Legislation  extending  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  for  another  2  years 
without  change  ay  as  passed  and  approved  in  June  1944.  The  War 
Food  Administration  report  to  the  congressional  committees  on  the 
subject  pointed  out: 

The  authority  given  to  this  Administration  under  the  act,  supplemented  by 
the  wartime  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  permitted  rapid  action  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  runaway  sugar  prices,  to  maintain  income  for  most  domestic 
sugar  producers  at  income  parity  levels  or  better,* and  to  allocate  curtailed  sup¬ 
plies  on  an  equitable  basis. 

It  is  therefore  believed  that  this  legislation,  together  with  the  predecessor 
legislation  (the  Jones-Costigan  Act),  were  not  only  effective  instruments  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  industry  during  the  pre-war  period  1934-40,  hut  also 
now  provide  part  of  the  requisite  machinery  and  authority  needed  under  wartime 


conditions.  . 

The  Administration’s  views  on  certain  desirable  changes  in  the  sugar  quota 
provisions  of  the  act  have  been  repeatedly  stated  to  the  committee  on  former 
occasions  and  need  not  be  repeated  at  this  time.  However,  since  current  uncer¬ 
tainties  preclude  satisfactory  consideration  of  amendments  to  the  act  at  this 
time  and  the  quota  provisions  have  been  in  suspense  since  April  13,  1942,  under 
presidential  proclamation,  enactment  of  H.  R.  4833  without  amendment  is  recom¬ 
mended  .... 


FAIR  PRICE  DETERMINATIONS  ISSUED 

The  “fair  and  reasonable  price”  condition  of  payment  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  applies  solely  to  producer-processors  of  sugar  beets 
or  sugarcane  who  buy  beets  or  cane  from  other  growers.  This  con¬ 
dition  requires  them  to  pay  for  the  purchased  cane  or  beets  not  less 
than  the  prices  deemed  “fair  and  reasonable”  by  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator  after  public  hearing  and  investigation.  Public  hearings 
were  held  in  all  domestic  areas  during  the  year,  and  the  fair  price 
determinations  covered  the  1943  crop  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
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is  followed  extensively  in  that  area  as  a  means  of  eradicating  weeds, 
conserving  soil  moisture,  and  concentrating  soil  fertility. 

In  the  mainland  cane  area  the  only  change  was  the  addition  of  a 
ditching  practice  recommended  by  Louisiana  officials  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Agency  in  order  to  insure  proper  drainage.  Under 
this  practice  the  removal  of  25  cubic  yards  of  earth  in  the  construc¬ 
tion,  enlargement,  or  clearing  out  of  lateral  ditches  and  lead  canals 
was  counted  as  1  acre  of  conservation  practices. 

The  food-planting  requirement  in  the  1943  Hawaiian  farming-prac¬ 
tice  determination  was  discontinued  for  1944  in  order  to  insure  maxi¬ 
mum  sugar  production  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  danger  that 
Hawaii  might  be  cut  off  from  the  mainland.  Consequently,  Hawaiian 
sugar  producers  in  1944  were  required  to  apply  a  minimum  of  100 
pounds  of  plant  food  per  acre  of  sugarcane  to  not  less  than  80  per¬ 
cent  of  acreage  on  which  sugarcane  was  planted — or  a  ratoon  crop 
of  cane  started — at  any  time  in  1944. 

When  t lie  original  Puerto  Rican  farming-practice  determination 
for  the  1944-45  crop  was  issued  on  December  29, 1943,  it  required  sugar¬ 
cane  growers  not  only  to  apply  commercial  fertilizer  to  their  cane 
land  in  amounts  consistent  with  the  fertilizer  rationing  program  of  the 
island,  but  also  to  plant  food  crops  for  human  consumption  on  an 
area  equal  to  10  percent  of  their  sugarcane  acreage.  The  purpose  of 
the  latter  requirement  was  the  stimulation  of  foodstuffs  production  in 
Puerto  Rico,  which  was  dependent  on  the  mainland  for  much  of  its 
food.  The  submarine  campaign  of  1942-43  had  seriously  threatened 
the  Puerto  Rican  food  supply,  with  the  result  that  the  1943  program 
authorized  by  the  Sugar  Act  encouraged  expanded  food  production  in 
the  island,  as  well  as  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  original  1944-45  farming-practice  determination  had  to  be 
revised,  however,  because  a  serious  drought  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1944 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  growers  and  farmers  successfully  to 
grow  and  harvest  the  required  food  crops  before  the  heavy  rains 
began.  Furthermore,  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  shipping  situ¬ 
ation  which  resulted  in  increased  arrivals  of  food  in  the  island  re¬ 
duced  the  need  for  these  crops.  The  determination  was  accordingly 
revised  to  eliminate  the  food-crop  requirement. 


SPECIAL  WARTIME  ACTIVITIES 

Under  Executive  Orders  Nos.  9280  and  9334,  the  Office  of  Distribu¬ 
tion  handled  the  allocation  of  raw  sugar,  the  conservation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  edible  molasses,  and  the  programming  and  justification 
of  the  sugar  industry’s  needs  for  processing  equipment.  Three  food 
orders  relating  to  sugar  were  administered  during  the  year.  WFO  7 
and  WFO  7.1  controlled  the  distribution  of  raw  cane  sugar  to  refiners 
in  the  continental  United  States,  and  WFO  51  provided  for  restric¬ 
tions  on  deliveries  of  edible  molasses. 

On  June  15,  1944,  WFO  7.1  was  amended,  chiefly  as  a  result  of 
increased  raw-sugar  arrivals  from  offshore  areas,  to  provide  for  in¬ 
creased  raw-sugar  allotments  to  refiners.  The  operation  of  the  raw- 
sugar  allocation  orders,  as  well  as  other  problems  of  cane-sugar  refin¬ 
ers,  was  discussed  at  various  meetings  of  the  Cane  Sugar  Refining 
Industry  Food  Advisory  Committee  of  the  WFA. 
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Prior  to  April  27,  1943,  the  distribution  of  edible  molasses  and 
sirup  was  regulated  by  War  Production  Order  M-54,  as  part  of  an 
over- all  conservation  of  molasses  for  the  alcohol  program.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  (now 
Office  of  Distribution)  on  December  5,  1942,  the  regulation  of  all 
edible  products  under  M-54  was  transferred  to  that  agency  by  Food 
Distribution  Order  51  (subsequently  designated  as  War  Food 
Order  51). 

As  stated  in  the  preamble,  the  purpose  of  the  order  is  -‘to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  and  efficient  distribution  of  edible  molasses  to  meet 
war  and  essential  civilian  needs.”  Quotas  for  blenders  and  food 
manufacturers  were  increased  from  100  to  110  percent  of  their  usage 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1941.  The  production  of  sirup  and 
edible  molasses  is  flexible,  i.  e.,  output  can  be  increased  at  the  expense 
of  sugar  and  blackstrap,  chiefly  the  latter.  The  effect  of  the  increase 
in  quotas,  therefore,  coupled  with  ceiling  prices  which  were  advan¬ 
tageous  as  compared  with  sugar  prices,  resulted  in  a  marked  increase 
in  production  of  all  types  of  sirup  during  the  1943—44  marketing  year. 

At  the  same  time,  steps  were  taken  to  relax  the  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  high-grade  molasses  from  the  British  West  Indies  and 
on  edible  invert  molasses  from  Cuba.  The  net  result  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  was  to  increase  the  supply  to  the  approximate  level  of  a  con¬ 
trolled  distribution  demand. 

Distribution  is  controlled  by  restricting  the  quantity  that  any  per¬ 
son  may  receive  or  use  to  110  percent  of  the  quantity  used  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1941.  Exemptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  deliv¬ 
eries  to  certain  Government  agencies  and  for  lend-lease.  Specific 
authorizations  for  use  in  addition  to  or  outside  the  established  quotas 
have  been  made  when  warranted  by  special  circumstances.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  certain  industrial  concerns,  unable  to  obtain  their  basic  raw 
materials  (other  than  sugar),  have  turned  to  molasses  as  a  substitute 
and  bakers  in  war  production  or  war  training  areas  have  found  their 
basic  quotas  wholly  inadequate.  The  diversion  of  cane  sirup  from 
legitimate  channels  to  the  illicit  manufacture  of  beverage  alcohol  cre¬ 
ated  a  problem. 

Commercial  usage  of  sirup  and  edible  molasses  by  reporting 
blenders  and  food  manufacturers  during  the  calendar  year  1943 
amounted  to  29,312,000  gallons  distributed  as  follows:  Refiners’  sirup, 
9,581,460  gallons;  sirup  of  cane  juice,  5,447,622  gallons;  first  and 
second  molasses,  8,451,920  gallons;  edible  blackstrap,  5,831,178  gallons. 
Stocks  of  all  types  except  blackstrap  held  by  producers,  distributors, 
and  commercial  users  increased  from  13,455,494  to  15,455,623  gallons 
during  the  year,  an  increase  of  2,000,129  gallons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  sugar  industry,  continental  and  insular, 
was  assisted  in  obtaining  the  processing  equipment  it  needed  to  func¬ 
tion  efficiently  and  at  the  highest  possible  production  level.  Investi¬ 
gations  disclosed  that  the  industry  would  need  in  1944  between  200 
and  300  items,  such  as  centrifugals,  filters,  clarifiers,  ljiinglers,  granu¬ 
lators,  evaporators,  crystalizers,  beet-knife  sharpeners,  and  juice  heat¬ 
ers.  Hence  the  War  Production  Board  was  asked  to  allocate  1,581 
tons  of  steel  and  150  tons  of  other  controlled  materials,  such  as  copper, 
brass,  and  aluminum,  for  the  manufacture  of  these  items  of  processing 
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equipment.  More  than  200  priority  applications  covering  processing 
equipment  and  other  industry  requirements  were  reviewed. 

With  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  OD  developed  a  plan 
for  saving  surplus  potatoes  by  drying  them  in  a  number  of  beet-sugar 
factories  during  the  idle  season.  As  a  result,  about  9 million  bushels 
of  potatoes  were  processed  primarily  for  animal  food. 

The  need  for  sugar-beet  molasses  in  the  production  of  yeast  and 
citric  acid  was  greater  than  the  prospective  supply.  This-  led  to  the 
issuance  of  an  amendment  to  War  Production  Board  Order  M-54, 
under  which  the  desugarization  of  beet  molasses  was  limited  to  40 
percent  of  the  quantity  desugarized  in  the  base  period  1940  crop  cam¬ 
paign.  The  result  was  the  production  of  an  estimated  25,000  tons  less 
sugar  than  under  normal  operating  conditions. 

Moreover,  the  sale  of  molasses  at  the  maximum  prices  initially  set 
would  have  resulted  in  a  return  per  ton  on  beet  molasses  of  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  its  value  in  terms  of  recoverable  sugar.  Following 
discussions  between  representatives  of  WPB.  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  WFA,  relief  was  given  to  the  processors  through  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  molasses. 

The  detailed  figures  on  domestic  sugar  production,  processing,  melt¬ 
ings,  and  distribution  of  the  stocks  gathered  under  authority  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  continued  to  furnish  the  statistical  basis  for  the 
sugar-rationing  program  of  the  OPA,  for  sugar  allocations  by  WFA 
among  the  various  Federal  agencies  which  are  claimants  for  domestic 
or  foreign  account,  and  for  use  in  administering  other  phases  of  the 
sugar  program. 

In  January,  an  international  allocation  was  recommended  to  the 
Combined  Food  Board  under  which,  as  later  slightly  revised  to  fit 
changing  conditions,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  were  allocated 
the  exportable  production  of  the  British  West  Indies,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Haiti,  and  about  300,000  tons  from  Cuba.  The  United 
States  received  the  balance  of  the  exportable  production  of  Cuba  and 
all  of  I  he  production  of  Puerto  Rico  other  than  that  required  for  local 
use.  The  United  States  assumed  supply  responsibility  for  certain 
populations  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  others. 


SUPPLIES  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUGAR 

\ 

The  great  improvement  in  the  ocean  transportation  situation  in  the 
Caribbean  area  during  the  year  made  it  possible  to  increase  sugar 
allowances  to  American  consumers.  In  August  1943  the  sugar  ration 
of  manufacturers  of  bread,  candy,  soft  drinks,  ice  cream,  condensed 
milk,  fruit  preserves,  and  other  food  products  was  increased  from  70 
percent  of  their  1941  sugar  usage  base,  at  which  level  they  had  oper¬ 
ated  during  the  first  7  months  of  the  year,  to  80  percent,  and  soon 
afterward  OPA  granted  special  additional  allotments  to  fruit  pre¬ 
servers  and  manufacturers  of  cereal  products  in  which  the  ratio  of 
sugar  to  flour  was  low.  Manufacturers  of  drugs  and  medicines  also 
received  increased  sugar  rations. 

The  special  allotment  to  manufacturers  of  jams,  jellies,  marmalades, 
and  fruit  butter  was  made  to  increase  the  1943-44  supplies  of  alternate 
bread  spreads  for  domestic  consumption  in  the  face  of  smaller  butter 
suppl  ies.  In  October  1943  the  basic  sugar  rationing  for  all  industrial 
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users  was  increased  by  the  OP  A  for  the  hist  2  months  of  the  calendar 
year  to  90  percent  of  their  base. 

Ihese  important  relaxations  in  the  sugar  rationing  program  plus 
ot  her  minor  ones,  were  reflected  in  a  substantial  increase  in  sugar  dis¬ 
tribution  during  the  last  6  months  of  1943,  when  deliveries  by  primary 
for  consumption  in  the  continental  United  States  totaled 
3,4.to.40.)  short  tons,  raw  value,  compared  with  2,843.603  tons  in  the 
JiuiuaiydiiM  1943  period,  and  with  2,991,947  tons  in  the  last  half  of 
1942,  the  year  when  sugar  rationing  began. 

Although  receipts  of  sugar  from  offshore  areas  in  the  last  6  months 
of  1943  were  at  a  higher  level  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the 
supply  outlook  for  1944,  already  clouded  in  1943  by  the  extremely 
sev ei e  decline  in  beet-sugar  production,  became  even  darker  when  it 
became  known  that  demands  of  the  1944  industrial  alcohol  program 
on  sugar-bearing  materials  would  be  particularly  heavy.  WFA  had 
been  notified  that  in  view  of  the  limitations  on' the  use  of  corn  and 
other  grains  for  the  manufacture  of  such  alcohol,  the  equivalent  of 
at  least  1  million  tons  of  sugar  in  the  form  of  invert  molasses  would 
be  needed  for  alcohol.  Such  a  quantity  represented  almost  20  percent 
of  the  estimated  1943  civilian  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States.  Accordingly,  the  industrial  sugar  ration  Avas  cut  back  to  the 
80  percent  level  on  January  1,  1944. 

The  sugar  supply  situation  became  still  more  critical  early  in  1944 
when  sugar  arrivals  by  water  fell  substantially  behind  schedule,  and 
for  a  while  it  appeared  that  in  addition  to  cutting  the  industrial  sugar 
ration  sharply  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  it  would  also  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  the  household  sugar  ration  somewhat.  Following  nego¬ 
tiations  between  WFA  and  the  War  Shipping  Administration,  how¬ 
ever,  W  SA  promised  an  increased  number  of  vessels  for  moving  sugar 
from  the  Caribbean,  and  the  only  cut  deemed  necessary  wras  in  the 
industrial  sugar  ration,  which  was  reduced  to  70  percent  for  the  April- 
June  pei  i o cl .  Later,  this  cut  Avas  restored  retroactively  by  OPA  when 
sugar  arrivals  by  water  increased  greatly.  During  the  second  quarter 
of  1944  these  arrivals  averaged  almost  600,000  tons  a  month,  com¬ 
pared  with  about  350,000  tons  in  the  first  quarter. 

The  sugar  supply  outlook  for  1944  began  to  improve  somewhat  when 
it  became  evident  that  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  would  probably  be  one 
of  the  largest  on  record.  The  bulk  of  this  crop,  like  the  1942  and 
1943  crops,  had  been  purchased  by  the  United  States  Government.  It 
was  extremely  fortunate  that  the  sugar  crop  of  the  neighbor  republic 
so  greatly  exceeded  expectations,  for  not  only  Avere  the  1944  continental 
beet  crop  and  the  1943—44  Puerto  Fican  cane  crop  expected  to  be  con- 
1  bel  o  aa  normal  size,  but  sugar  disappearance  in  the  first  half 
of  1944  was  running  at  the  highest  level  since  1941,  the  record  distribu¬ 
tion  year. 

Sugar  deliveries  by  primary  distributors  in  the  continental  United 
States  in  the  January- June  1944  period  totaled  3,202,262  short  tons, 
raw7  value,  compared  with  2,843,663  tons  during  the  corresponding 
period  in  1943.  On  the  other  hand,  sugar  stocks  in  the  hands  of  pri¬ 
mary  distributors  in  the  continental  United  States  on  July  1  were 
approximately  200,000  tons  smaller  than  on  the  same  date  a  year 
earlier. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  SUGAR  BRANCH,  1944 


An  early  survey  of  1944  sugar-beet  acreage  indicated  that  it  would 
be  only  about  9  percent  greater  than  the  extremely  small  194)3  acreage, 
despite  a  price-assistance  program  which  assured  beet  growers  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $12.50  a  ton  of  sugar  beets,  the  highest  return  on  record.  The 
output  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  campaign  of  the  current  year  was  about, 
400,000  tons  smaller  than  that  obtained  from  the  1941-42  crop  because 
fertilizer  was  completely  lacking  at  the  height  of  the  1942-43  Carib¬ 
bean  submarine  activity,  and  because  of  the  most  severe  drought  on 
record.  Hawaiian  sugar  production  remained  at  substantially  the  level 
of  1943 — about  100,000  tons  below  pre-war  levels.  Louisiana  sugar 
production  from  the  1944  crop  is  expected  to  be  only  slightly  smaller 
than  the  high  1943  output.  Price-support  programs  financed  by  the 
War  Food  Administration  were  in  effect  in  1944  in  the  last  three  areas 
mentioned.  The  OD  cooperated  with  the  CCC  in  formulating  these 
price-support  programs  for  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane. 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1944,  the  ration  of  all  industrial 
sugar  users  (except  those  known  as  provisional  users)  was  established 
at  80  percent  of  their  sugar  use  in  1941,  the  year  of  record  sugar  dis¬ 
tribution  in  this  country.  Since  there  were  no  restrictions  on  the 
quantity  of  sugar  available  to  such  manufacturers  for  the  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  food  products  going  to  the  armed  forces,  and  for  lend-lease 
and  other  governmental  purposes,  many  food  processors  were  able  to 
operate  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  in  1941  and  substantially 
above  pre-war  levels. 

Manufacturers  of  fruit  preserves  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
receive  sugar  according  to  the  unit  of  product  manufactured.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  more  they  produce,  the  more  sugar  they  obtain. 


Table  20. — Estimated  gross  conditional  payments  to  producers ,  under  the  Sugar 

Act  of  10S 7,  10 'is  program 1 


i  Dollars 


Dollars 


SUGAR-BEET  STATES 


sugar-beet  states  continued 


California _ 

Colorado  _ 

Idaho . . 

Illinois _ 

Indiana  . 

Iowa _ 

Kansas _ 

Michigan _ 

Minnesota _ 

Montana _ 

Nebraska _ 

New  Mexico.  _ 
North  Dakota 

Ohio _ 

Oregon _ 

South  Dakota 

Texas . . 

Utah _ 

Washington... 


3.  non,  ooo 

4.  159,  221 
1,627.  143 

25.  525 
60,  829 
28,  009 
100.  843 
1,  044,  851 
598,  043 
1,694,  706 
1,457,023 
4.  750 
309,  310 
307,  763 
401,  000 
115,  459 

SOS 

1,  195,  000 
510,  000 


Wisconsin  _ _ _ _ _ 

W  yoming  .  _ _ _ 

Total . . . . 

SUGARCANE  STATES 

Florida . . . . 

Louisiana _ 

Total . _ . 

SUGARCANE  INSULAR  REGION 

Hawaii _ _ _ 

Puerto  Rico _ _ _ 

Virgin  Islands... . . . . 

Total . . 

Grand  total _ _ _ 


280,  630 
730,  721 

17,611,424 


701,009 
6,  768,  168 


7,  469,  177 


8,  205,  809 
1 2,  000,  000 
96,  000 


20,  301,  809 


45,  382,  410 


1  Include  acreage-abandonment  and  crop-deficiency  payments,  but  do  not  include  payments  made  by 
the  CCC,  which  in  the  case  of  sugar  beets  averaged  $1.53  per  ton  and  of  Louisiana  sugarcane,  34  cents 
per  ton. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  Marketing  Services 


THE  SUGAR  PROGRAM  OF  1945 


Legislation  which  was  enacted  in  June  of  1944  extended  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  for  another  2  years  without  change  and  provided  part  of 
the  authority  needed  under  wartime  conditions  to  continue  price-sup¬ 
port  and  assistance  programs  designed  to  provide  sufficient  income 
and  assistance  to  growers  to  encourage  sugar  production.  Since  April 
13,  1942.  the  quota  provisions  of  the  act  have  been  in  suspense  by 
Presidential  proclamation.  Accordingly,  in  recent  years  there  have 
been  no  governmental  restrictions  on  sugar  production,  either  in  the 
continental  or  offshore  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  emergency 
programs  to  encourage  increased  sugar  production  have  been  made 
effective. 


MINIMUM  WAGES  ESTABLISHED  FOR  FIELD  WORKERS 


“Fair  and  reasonable"  wage  rates,  to  be  paid  by  sugar-beet  and 
sugarcane  growers  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  payments  under  the 
Sugar  Act,  were  established  during  the  year  for  all  the  domestic  sugar- 
producing  areas.  As  in  1944,  owing  to  competition  for  the  short 
supply  of  labor,  wages  higher  than  the  basic  levels  set  forth  in  the 
wage  determinations  issued  under  the  act  were  paid.  Accordingly, 
instead  of  serving  as  prevailing  wages,  as  in  prewar  years,  the  pre¬ 
scribed  rates  provided  a  protective  minimum  and  served  as  a  stabilizing 
factor. 

Since  the  price  growers  were  to  receive  for  the  1945  crop  of  sugar 
beets  was  not  expected  to  differ  from  that  received  for  the  1944  crop, 
only  minor  adjustments  were  made  in  the  1945  wage  determination. 
These  adjustments  were  made  to  meet  certain  problems  raised  at  the 
public  hearings  and  problems  of  labor  recruitment.  Voluntary  bonus 
systems  placed  in  effect  in  1945  will  increase  laborers’  earnings  sub¬ 
stantially.  In  many  parts  of  the  beet  area  the  prevailing  wages,  with  * 
or  without  a  bonus,  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  minimum  rates 
required  by  the  determination. 

Substantial  wage  increases  had  taken  place  in  Louisiana  in  1943, 
and  no  further  increases  were  required  under  the  wage  determination 
issued  in  connection  with  the  1944  harvest,  even  though  grower  income 
was  increased.  The  use  of  mechanical-harvesting  equipment  and  an 
easing  of  the  labor  problem  diminished  the  need  for  wage  rates  above 
the  minimum  levels  required  to  qualify  for  conditional  payments. 
Consequently,  the  wages  paid  in  the  1944  harvest  more  nearly  reflected 
the  prewar  wage-income  relationship  than  did  those  of  1943.  Culti¬ 
vation  wage  rates  for  Louisiana  in  1945  were  increased  13  percent  over 
1944,  which  action  reflected  the  increased  income  of  producers  from 
Federal  payments. 
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Daring  production  of  the  last  two  crops,  Florida  growers  were  com¬ 
pelled  by  a  severe  labor  shortage  to  pay  wages  considerably  higher 
than  the  minimum  rates  provided  in  the  determinations.  The  1944 
wage  determination  for  this  area  established  day  wages  at  a  level 
about  17  percent  higher  than  for  1942,  the  last  previous  year  for  which 
specific  rates  were  determined.  Other  changes  included  a  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  wage  scale,  which  now  more  adequately  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  area.  Except  for  that  portion  of  the  1944  crop  harvested 
after  February  22,  1945,  no  wartime  subsidy  payment  was  made  to 
Florida  growers  for  the  1944  crop.  Cultivation  rates  for  Florida 
for  1945  were  increased  by  20  percent,  as  compared  with  1944.  The 
increase  reflects  the  increased  income  which  will  result  from  the  subsidy 
payment  to  be  made  for  the  first  time  in  that  area  on  a  full  crop. 

Because  a  thorough  readjustment  of  the  basic  wage  rates  in  Puerto 
Rico  was  made  in  1944,  and  because  the  determination  included  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  automatic  wage  increases  in  the  event  of  price  increases,  no 
changes  were  made  in  the  1945  wage  determination  for  this  area.  Fed¬ 
eral  price-support  payments  made  to  growers  were  required  to  be 
shared  with  laborers. 

The  1945  determination  for  Hawaii  excluded  many  of  the  detailed 
provisions  contained  in  former  determinations  and  established  a  simple 
hourly  wage  per  worker  at  a  level  about  15  percent  above  the  required 
1944  rate.  In  addition  to  receiving  the  required  minimum  hourly 
rate,  laborers  are  assured  a  voluntary  bonus  payment  by  producers 
based  on  any  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  not  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  basic  wage-income  relationship. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands,  cane  workers’  earnings  were  improved  by 
increasing  the  required  wage  rates  for  1945  about  18  percent  to  reflect 
the  increased  income  of  producers  resulting  from  Federal  subsidies. 

Sugar  production  in  the  continental  United  States  has  declined  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  largely  because  sugar  crops  require  much  labor  and 
because  some  farmers  have  preferred  to  grow  other  crops  also  needed 
during  wartime.  The  War  Food  Administration  helped  to  reduce 
the  labor  difficulties  by  bringing  here  thousands  of  laborers  from 
foreign  countries  and  moving  American  laborers  from  place  to  place 
within  this  country. 


SOIL-CONSERVING  PRACTICES 

The  farming  practices  required  of  growers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar¬ 
cane  in  Louisiana,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a  condition  for 
payment  under  the  Sugar  Act  were  identical  with  those  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Florida  State  Agricultural 
Conservation  Committee,  the  practices  of  turning  under  sorghum  as 
a  green  manure  and  as  a  cover  crop  were  added  for  1945.  For  Puerto 
Rico,  the  farming  practices  specified  for  1945  represented  an  increase 
in  the  fertilizer  requirements  that  were  in  effect  for  the  1944  crop. 
Increased  supplies  of  fertilizer  and  an  improvement  in  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  led  to  a  return  of  requirements  to  the  prewar  levels  contained  in 
the  1941-42  determinations.  Estimated  gross  conditional  payments 
to  producers  under  the  act  are  shown  in  table  1  for  the  1944  program. 

other  determinations 

The  determinations  of  proportionate  shares  for  sugar-beet  and 
sugarcane  growers  for  the  1945  crop  continued  in  effect  the  wartime 
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policy  of  unlimited  production.  Public  hearings  were  held  in  all 
domestic  areas  during  the  year  on  the  “fair  and  reasonable  price”  con¬ 
dition  of  payment,  under  the  Sugar  Act,  which  applies  solely  to  pro¬ 
ducer-processors  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  who  buy  beets  or  cane 
from  other  growers.  This  condition  requires  them  to  pay  for  the 
puchased  cane  or  beets  not  less  than  the  prices  deemed  “fair  and 
reasonable”  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  public  hearing  and 
investigation.  The  determinations  issued  during  the  year  followed 
closely  those  of  prior  years. 


Table  1. — Estimated  conditional  payments  to  producers ,  under  the  Sugar  Act 

of  1937,  1944  program  1 


Area 

Dollars 

Area 

Dollars 

SUGAR-BEET  STATES 

SUGAR-BEET  STATES — COll. 

California  _  _  _ 

3,  114,  000 

Wisconsin  _ 

303,  000 
853,  000 

Colorado  _  _  _ 

4,  026,  000 

1,  663,  000 
28,  000 

5,  000 
17,  000 
119,  000 

1.  449,  000 
720,  000 

1,  978,  000 

1,  394,  000 

3,  000 
416,  000 
338.  000 

Wyoming, 

Idaho 

Illinois  _  _  _ 

Total- 

18,  633,  000 

Tnrlin  nn 

Iowa  _ 

SUGARCANE  STATES 

Kansas _  _  _ 

Michigan _  _  _ 

Florida _ _ 

700,  000 
6,  040,  000 

Minnesota  _  _  _ 

Louisiana.  _ 

Montana 

Nebraska _ __  __  _ 

Total _ 

6,  740,  000 

Npw  Mpvipn 

North  Dakota.  _  _ 

SUGARCANE  INSULAR 

Ohio  _  _  _ . _ _  .  _ 

REGION 

Oregon.  . . . 

497,  000 
123,  000 

3,  000 

Hawaii.  _  _ 

8,211,000 
12,  100,  000 
75,  000 

South  Dakota 

Puerto  Rico 

Texas.  ..  .  _  _ 

Virgin  Islands _  _  _ 

Utah  _  ______ 

1,  059,  000 

Total _  _  _ 

20,  386,  000 

Washington  _ 

525,  000 

Grand  total _ 

47,  759,  000 

include  acreage-abandonment  and  crop  deficiency  payments. 


SPECIAL  WARTIME  ACTIVITIES 

The  raw  sugar  allotment  order  WFO  7.1,  which  established  raw 
sugar  allotments  for  cane-sugar  refiners  in  the  continental  United 
States,  was  terminated  August  17,  1944.  But  under  WFO  7,  which 
was  continued,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  direct  the  movement  of  raw- 
sugar  supplies  .so  as  to  maintain,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  the  his¬ 
torical  relation  between  the  volume  of  meltings  of  the  various  refiners. 
WFO  7  specified  that  the  purchase,  importation,  or  acceptance  of 
raw  sugar  by  refiners  must  be  specifically  authorized  by  the  War  Food 
Administration. 

On  June  13,  1945,  the  War  Food  Administrator  announced  the 
issuance  of  WFO  131,  which  provided  for  controlled  distribution  of 
sugar  by  cane-sugar  refiners,  beet-sugar  processors,  importers  of 
direct-consumption  sugar,  and  mainland  direct-consumption  cane- 
sugar  producers.  This  order  authorized  the  fixing  of  distribution 
quotas  for  all  primary  distributors  of  sugar.  These  quotas  were  de¬ 
signed  to  control  the  release  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors,  in  order 
to  make  sure  actual  distribution  would  be  consistent  with  the  alloca- 
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tions  of  the  War  Food  Administration  to  all  claimants  of  the  United 
States  supply.  Sugar  allocated  for  civilian  use.  continued  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  ration  regulations  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration.  WFO  131.1  established  the  distribution  quotas  for  primary 
distributors  for  the  period  April  1  to  September  30,  1945. 

Continued  assistance  was  given  the  continental  and  insular  sugar 
industry  in  obtaining  the  processing  equipment  needed  to  operate 
efficiently  and  at  the  highest  possible  production  level.  All  priority 
applications  for  sugar  processing  equipment  received  by  the  War 
Production  Board  were  reviewed,  and  recommendations  of  approval 
or  denial  were  made. 


In  order  that  the  domestic  production  of  sugar  could  be  increased  a 
limitation  under  War  Production  Board  Order  M-54  on  the  quantities 
of  beet  sugar  molasses  which  could  be  desugarized  was  eliminated. 
The  order  was  originally  placed  in  effect  to  insure  that  the  yeast  and 
citric-acid  industries  would  have  sufficient  supplies  to  meet  the  reason¬ 
able  needs  for  those  products. 

The  detailed  figures  on  domestic-sugar  production,  processing,  melt¬ 
ings,  and  the  distribution  of  stocks,  which  WFA  gathered  under 
authority  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  continued  to  furnish  the  statisti¬ 
cal  basis  for  OPA’s  sugar-rationing  program,  for  sugar  allocations 
bv  WFA  among  the  various  Federal  agencies  that  are  claimants  for 
domestic  or  foreign  account,  and  for  other  uses. 

The  use  of  sirup  and  edible  molasses  increased  somewhat  in  1944, 
but  WFO  51  substantially  held  in  check  a  larger  potential  use.  This 
order  was  essential  in  preventing  an  undue  diversion  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  to  sirup  and  molasses  and  in  keeping  these  products  in 
legitimate  channels  of  trade.  Increase  in  use  is  reflected  in  the  10 
percent  increase  in  basic  quotas,  which  became  effective  October  1T 
1943,  and  in  specific  authorizations  granted  to  relieve  hardship  cases 
and  to  permit  the  use  of  increased  importations. 

Commercial  use  of  sirups  and  edible  molasses  by  reporting  blenders 
and  food  manufacturers  during  the  calendar  year  1944  amounted  to 
35,269,000  gallons  distributed  as  follows:  Refiners’  sirup,  15,320,000 
gallons;  sirup  of  cane  juice,  6,356,000  gallons;  first  and  second  molas¬ 
ses,  7,317,000  gallons;  edible  blackstrap,  6,276,000  gallons.  Stocks  of 
all  types,  except  blackstrap,  held  by  producers,  distributors,  and  com¬ 
mercial  users  declined  from  15,112,000  to  14,194,000  gallons,  a  decrease 
of  918,000  gallons. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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THE  SUGAR  PROGRAM  OF  1946 


World  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  which  averaged  about 
34.5  million  tons  (raw  value)  before  the  war,  was  estimated  at  27.2 
million  tons  for  the  1945-46  season.  Consequently,  international 
allocation  continued  to  be  necessary,  and  consumption  controls  in  the 
major  importing  nations  were  essential  to  assure  equitable  distribution 
and  avoid  inflation. 

•  > 

INTERNATIONAL  ALLOCATIONS 

For  the  calendar  year  1946,  the  Combined  Food  Board,  of  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  a  member,  recommended  an  international 
allocation  of  sugar  that  would  permit  a  per  capita  consumption  of 
about  73  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Canada.  For  liberated  areas,  the  curtailed  home  pro¬ 
duction  and  supplies  from  other  sources  were  supplemented  by  alloca¬ 
tions  out  of  Cuban  supplies  to  provide  minimum  ration  needs  calculated 
as  a  percentage  of  their  prewar  consumption.  The  ration  level  in  such 
liberated  areas  was  much  lower  than  that  in  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Canada. 

PURCHASE  PROGRAMS 

Purchase  of  the  1946  and  1947  Cuban  sugar  crops  brought  the  total 
of  Cuban  crops  purchased  by  the  United  States  to  six.  The  1946  and 
1947  crop-purchase  agreements  provide  for  a  basic  price  of  3.675  cents 
per  pound  which  is  to  be  modified  to  recognize :  (1)  Increases  in  food 
costs  and  living  costs,  (2)  upward  revision  of  sugar  price  ceilings,  (3) 
higher  prices  for  sugar  producers  in  Puerto  Rico,  (4)  reductions  in 
duty,  and  (5)  purchases  from  foreign  countries  by  the  United  States 
at  prices  above  the  Cuban  level.  A  new  pricing  procedure  must  be 
agreed  upon  if  the  price  of  sugar  is  decontrolled  during  the  life  of  the 
agreement.  The  Government  also  purchased  the  1946  Puerto  Rican 
and  Virgin  Island  crops  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  privately 
owned  sugar  in  Peru. 


REFINED-SUGAR  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Department  purchased 
refined  sugar  from  United  States  primary  distributors,  and  from  Cuba 
and  Peru  for  resale  to  foreign  countries  to  whom  allocations  of  sugar 
were  made  in  accordance  with  the  Combined  Food  Board’s  recom¬ 
mendations.  Approximately  150,000  tons  were  shipped  to  foreign 
claimants,  of  which  64,000  tons  were  shipped  through  the  United 
States  for  refining,  67,000  tons  were  shipped  direct  from  Cuba,  and 
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19,000  tons  direct  from  Peru.  After  January  1,  1946,  however,  when 
the  procurement  of  food  for  export  was  returned  to  commercial  chan¬ 
nels,  the  only  sugar  procured  by  the  Department  was  for  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines,  and  the  French  colonies.  Under  this  hitter  pro¬ 
curement  program,  refined  sugar  amounting  to  109,000  tons,  raw  value, 
was  shipped  during  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  represents 
allocations  of  Cuban  sugar,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  refined  in 
the  United  States. 

i  .PRICE  SUPPORT 

To  assure  maximum  production  in  the  domestic  areas,  1946-crop 
programs  patterned  after  those  of  other  years  were  announced  in 
August  1945.  Sugar-beet  producers  were  guaranteed  a  national  aver¬ 
age  return  of  about  $13.50  per  ton  of  sugar  beets — $1  per  ton  more 
than  in  the  previous  year.  This  return  included  an  announced  price- 
support  payment  of  approximately  $4  per  ton  for  average  quality  beets. 
The  announcement  also  provided  for  a  price-support  payment  to 
■Louisiana  and  Florida  sugarcane  producers  of  about  $2.10  per  ton 
of  sugarcane — about  50  cents  per  ton  more  than  under  the  1945  pro¬ 
grams.  Producers  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  were  also  to  receive 
about  $2.10  per  ton — about  90  cents  more  per  ton  of  cane  in  Hawaii, 
and  about  $1  more  in  Puerto  Rico.  (The  obligation  to  pay  support 
payments  are  to  be  reduced  b}^  price  increases  when  effective.) 

On  the  1945  crop,  sugar-beet  processors  were  to  receive  assistance 
payments  of  about  18  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  refined  sugar  to 
offset  increased  production  costs.  Domestic-cane  processors  were  to 
receive  about  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  raw  basis,  provided 
processors’  direct  production  costs  increased  over  those  of  the  base 
year  by  15  cents  or  any  part  thereof.  The  program  also  provided  for 
reduction  of  obligations  as  prices  increased  and  increases  were 
effective. 

In  addition,  primary  distributors  were  reimbursed  for  excess  costs, 
incurred  when  sugar  was  marketed  in  abnormal  territories.  The  con¬ 
tract  providing  for  the  sale  of  Government-purchased  raw  sugar  to 
refiners,  under  which  the  Government  absorbed  certain  cost  items  of 
extra  ocean-freight,  marine,  and  war-risk  insurance,  demurrage,  and 
abnormal  handling,  was  continued  with  little  change. 

SUGAR  ACT  ACTIVITIES 

i  i  ! 

Wage  requirements  to  be  met  by  sugar-beet  and  sugarcane  growers 
as  a  condition  to  receiving  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  were  again  established  for  all  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas.  Minimum  wage  rates  were  increased  in  the  sugar-beet  area 
and  Florida  about  17  percent  above  1945  and  in  Louisiana  about  8 
percent.  Wages  in  Puerto  Rico  were  higher,  since  under  the  determi- 
■nation  they  were  based  on  sugar  prices.  Hawaiian  rates  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  increased  levels  as  negotiated  between  unions  and  producers. 

Determinations  of  fair  and  reasonable  sugar-beet  and  sugarcane 
prices  and  soil-conserving  practices  were  issued  for  all  domestic  areas. 
Disbursements  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  in  connection 
'with  1945  domestic  crops  were  estimated  at  $50,565,000. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 

THE  SUGAR  PROGRAM  OF  1947 
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United  States  and  made  it  possible  to  provide  for  an  orderly  movement 
of  this  sugar  to  the  United  States  and  for  its  equitable  distribution 
here. 

Because  of  increased  plantings  and  favorable  weather  conditions, 
the  1947  Cuban  sugar  crop — estimated  at  6,448,000  short  tons — is  the 
largest  Cuban  sugar  crop  on  record.  The  production  of  6,448,000  tons 
represents  an  increase  of  1,972,000  short  tons  over  the  1946-crop  Cuban 
production.  Puerto  Rican  production  of  1946-47-crop  sugar,  1,087,000 
short  tons,  compares  with  909,000  short  tons  produced  in  1945-46. 
Production  in  the  Virgin  Islands  decreased  from  5,000  short  tons  in 
1946  to  8,000  in  1947. 

The  final  average  settlement  price  for  all  1946-crop  sugar  was 
4.1816  cents  per  pound.  The  increase  from  the  basic  minimum  price 
of  3.675  cents  per  pound  was  based  on  an  increase  in  the  index  of  the 
retail  price  of  foods  in  the  United  States  as  provided  for  in  the  1946 
and  1947  Cuban  contract.  An  amendment  to  the  1946  and  1947  Cuban 
contract,  negotiated  early  in  1947,  established  a  basic  minimum  price 
of  4.925  cents  per  pound  for  1947-crop  Cuban  sugar.  The  1947-crop 
basic  minimum  price  is  subject  to  upward  revision,  contingent  upon 
certain  events  such  as  increases  in  the  index  of  United  States  retail 
food  prices,  in  the  index  of  the  United  States  cost  of  living,  and  in 
ceiling  prices  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  1946  and  1947  Cuban 
contract  provides  for  the  determination  of  a  new  pricing  procedure 
when  ceiling  prices  end  in  the  United  States,  the  Department  and  the 
Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  entered  into  a  new  contract  in 
October  1947. 

The  basic  minimum  price  for  the  1946  crops  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Virgin  Islands  sugar  was  3.845  cents  per  pound.  This  price  was 
tied  to  the  United  States  ceiling  price  for  raw  sugar  and  varied  with 
the  ceiling  price  in  effect  when  the  loading  of  an  ocean  carrier  was 
begun  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  addition,  the  1946- 
crop  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands  purchase  contracts  provided 
for  a  grower’s  support  payment  of  approximately  87  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  and  for  a  processor-assistance  payment  of  15  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  Because  of  increases  in  the  United  States  ceiling 
price  for  raw  sugar,  the  Department’s  obligations  to  make  price-sup¬ 
port  and  processor-assistance  payments  to  growers  of  1946-crop 
sugarcane  and  to  processors  of  1946-crop  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  were  materially  reduced.  The  price  of  1947-crop 
Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands  sugars  consists  of  the  final  price 
paid  by  the  Department  to  Cuba  for  1947-crop  sugar  plus  the  United 
States  duty  and  ocean-freight  differential^  historically  applied  to 
these  areas.  Shipments  of  1947-crop  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands 
sugar  are  being  made  currently  at  a  basic  price  of  5.755  cents  per 
pound.  Under  the  1947  contracts  the  payments  on  1946  crop  sugar 
were  increased  0.479  cent  per  pound  for  Puerto  Rico  and  0.467  cent 
for  the  Virgin  Islands,  so  that  the  total  payments  for  those  crops 
corresponded  with  the  final  price  paid  Cuba  for  1946  crop  sugar. 

PRICE  SUPPORT 

The  1946-crop  price-support  and  processor-assistance  programs  an¬ 
nounced  in  August  1945  guaranteed  growers  of  beets  $13.50  per  ton 
of  average  quality  beets.  Price  increases  during  the  fiscal  year  1947 
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materially  affected  the  actual  cost  of  these  programs  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  program  for  sugar  beets  was  not 
yet  completed ;  but  the  prospect  was  that  there  would  be  little,  if  any, 
cost  to  CCC,  and  that  beet  growers  in  most  settlement  areas  would 
receive  somewhat  more  than  the  support  price  for  their  beets  out 
of  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sugar. 

Price  increases  known  by  the  time  harvest  was  well  under  way 
raised  the  “season  average  price”  for  Louisiana  and  Florida  sugar¬ 
cane  above  the  support  level  and  therefore  no  program  was  put  into 
operation  for  these  areas.  For  Hawaii,  price  increases  reduced  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  anticipated  levels  of  $2.10  per  ton  of  average  sugar¬ 
cane  (growers’  price  support)  plus  15  cents  per  100  pounds  of  raw 
sugar  (to  assist  in  meeting  increased  processing  costs)  to  a  total  of 
approximately  35  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar.  The  program  for 
Puerto  Rican  sugarcane  was  an  adjunct  of  the  purchase  programs 
and  is  included  in  the  report  of  that  program. 

Programs  for  1947-crop  sugar  included  price  supports  for  sugar 
beets  and  Hawaiian  sugarcane.  This  program  was  designed  to  assure 
Hawaiian  producers  a  price  comparable  with  that  paid  under  the 
1946-  and  1947-crops  Cuban  Raw  Sugar  Purchase  and  Sale  Agree¬ 
ment.  These  programs  were  announced  in  the  fall  of  1946. 

Under  the  1947-crop  Sugar  Beet  Price  Support  Program,  processors 
guaranteed  their  growers  an  average  of  $14.50  per  ton  for  beets  of 
average  sucrose  content.  In  turn,  CCC  guaranteed  that  the  basic 
price  of  specified  seaboard  cane  refineries  for  cane  sugar  would  aver¬ 
age  at  least  $8.20  during  the  period  when  each  beet  processor  sells 
sugar.  Since  1947-crop  sugar  will  be  sold  during  a  period  beginning 
early  in  the  1948  fiscal  year  and  lasting  until  about  the  end  of  the  1949 
fiscal  year,  the  results  of  the  program  in  terms  of  cost  to  CCC  cannot 
be  predicted  accurately. 

The  Price  Support  Program  for  1947 -crop  Hawaiian  sugar  provides 
for  an  average  San  Francisco  delivered  price  equal  to  the  final  average 
price  paid  for  Cuban  sugar  with  adjustments  for  duty  and  freight  dif¬ 
ferences.  The  program  also  provides  for  certain  CCC  control  over 
the  destination  of  the  sugar  and  a  payment  calculated  on  the  output 
of  1946-crop  sugar  tending  to  equalize  returns  from  that  crop  with 
the  payments  for  Cuban  sugar  of  the  same  crop. 

Programs  for  reimbursement  of  excess  costs  of  shipping  sugar  beets 
from  closed  mill  areas  to  operating  mills,  of  shipping  Louisiana  raw 
cane  sugar  to  refineries  other  than  the  nearest,  and  of  excess  ocean 
freight  on  Hawaiian  and  Puerto  Rican  sugar  were  terminated  when 
the  1946  crops  were  moved  from  these  areas. 

SUBSIDY  PROGRAMS 

Between  July  1946  and  January  1947,  reimbursement  was  made  to 
primary  distributors  for  the  excess  transportation  costs  they  incurred 
in  shipping  from  available  stocks  more  than  3,000,000  bags.  (100 
pounds  each)  of  refined  sugar  to  distantly  located  areas  which,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  program,  would  not  have  had  sufficient  sugar  to  meet 
ration  requirements.  Dislocation  of  supplies  during  September, 
October,  and  November  1946  was  especially  severe  because  maritime 
strikes  interrupted  the  importation  of  offshore  sugar. 
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To  effect  an  equitable  distribution  of  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
PM  A,  by  continuing  in  effect  (with  minor  changes)  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  program  to  importers  of  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rican  direct-con¬ 
sumption  sugar,  enabled  importers  to  continue  importing  and  market¬ 
ing  the  sugar  within  price  ceilings. 

Offshore  raw  sugar  purchased  by  CCC  continued  to  be  sold,  as  it 
had  been  since  1943,  under  contracts  with  refiners  of  raw  cane  sugar 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ceiling  prices  on  raw  sugar  in  effect 
during  the  fiscal  year  and  the  duty-free  entry  of  such  sugar  through 
December  31,  1946,  enabled  CCC  to  sell  its  sugar  generally  without 
any  absorptions. 


REFINED  SUGAR  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

During  the  year  CCC  purchased  930  tons  of  refined  sugar  for  for¬ 
eign  claimants.  In  addition,  36,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  purchased 
during  the  previous  year  were  shipped  to  complete  the  UNRRA  sugar 
program.  To  make  it  possible  for  foreign  claimants  and  the  armed 
forces  to  purchase  sugar  through  commercial  channels,  against  allo¬ 
cations,  Cuban  raw  sugar  was  allotted  to  United  States  refiners  to 
replace  refined  sugar  sold  for  export  and  to  the  armed  forces. 

SUGAR  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

PMA  administers  export  controls  on  sugar  and  related  products 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Sugar  Control  Extension  Act  of  1947. 
Sugar  exports  were  permitted  only  to  claimant  countries  which  re¬ 
ceived  allocations  of  Cuban  sugar  upon  recommendation  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Emergency  Food  Council  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  sugar  was  brought  to  this  country  in  raw  form  for  refining  pur¬ 
poses.  In  considering  applications  for  the  export  of  sugar-containing 
products,  account  was  taken  of  the  supply  situation  in  the  United 
States,  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  product,  and  other  factors. 

SURPLUS  PROPERTY  DISPOSAL 

The  declared  value  of  the  fountain  sirups,  flavorings,  and  nonalco¬ 
holic  beverages  declared  surplus  by  the  Army  and  Navy  transferred 
to  PMA  totaled  $1,012,028.99. 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  $937,396.91  (declared  value)  worth  of 
the  total  declared  had  been  disposed  of.  Disposals  were  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Surplus  Property  Act,  which  affords  priority  to 
the  Federal  Government,  veterans,  State  and  local  governments,  non¬ 
profit  institutions,  public  international  organizations,  and  the  general 
trade  in  the  order  named. 

SUGAR  ACT  ACTIVITIES 

The  conditional-payment  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  continued  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  1947, 
although  the  quota  provisions  of  the  act  remained  under  suspension. 
There  were  no  governmental  restrictions  on  sugar  production  in  any 
of  the  domestic  producing  areas.  In  fact,  the  Department  encouraged 
the  production  of  sugar  through  various  special  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties.  Although  total  sugar  production  in  the  domestic  areas  declined 
during  the  war  period,  the  result  primarily  of  a  labor  shortage  in  most 
areas,  of  worker  strikes  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  and  of  competi- 
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tion  with  other  farm  products  in  the  sugar  beet  area,  table  10  shows 
that  a  more  nearly  normal  rate  of  production  was  regained. 


Table  10. — Production  of  sugar  ( raw  value ,  lftOO  short  tons),  by 

crop  years ,  19JiO-Jf6 


Year 

Continental 

Puerto 

Rico 

Virgin 

Islands 

Hawaii 

Cane 

Beets 

1940 _ 

337 

1,  897 

940 

8 

977 

1941 _ 

415 

1,  588 

1,  156 

1 

947 

1942 _ 

460 

1,  726 

1,  046 

4 

870 

1943 _ 

496 

998 

729 

3 

886 

1944 _ 

469 

1,050 

-  971 ' 

4 

875 

1945 _ 

514 

1,  278 

916 

4 

835 

1946  1 _ 

426 

1,  523 

1,  090 

5 

680 

1  Estimated. 


Payments  made  pursuant  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
have  been  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  sugar  production  be¬ 
cause  they  make  up  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  income  of  sugar- 
beet  and  sugarcane  producers.  In  qualifying  for  these  payments 
producers  are  required  to  meet  certain  standards  with  respect  to  child 
labor  and  wage  rates,  to  perform  certain  soil-conserving  practices  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary,  and,  if  they  are  processors  as  well  as  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  pay  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane. 

The  payments  are  made  at  a  basic  rate  of  80  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  commercially  recoverable  sugar,  raw  value.  The  rate  de¬ 
creases  as  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  on  the  farm  increases,  and 
reaches  a  minimum  of  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  part  of 
the  total  quantity  produced  on  the  farm  that  exceeds  30,000  short 
tons. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  payments,  partial  crop-loss  payments  are 
made  in  cases  of  bona  fide  abandonment  of  planted  acreage  and  crop 
deficiencies  of  harvested  acreage.  This  measure  of  protection  against 
crop  loss  resulting  from  drought,  flood,  storm,  freeze,  disease,  or  in¬ 
sects  has  helped  to  keep  .up  farmers’  interest  in  sugar-yielding  crops. 

The  estimated  total  of  these  payments,  the  part  of  the  payment  made 
with  respect  to  abandonment  and  deficiency,  and  the  number  of  payees, 
for  the  1946  crop  year  by  various  domestic  areas,  are  shown  in  table  11. 

The  operation  of  the  Sugar  Act  payment  program  has  necessitated 
the  issuance  of  a  large  number  of  forms  and  instructions  and  numerous 
determinations  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Public  hearings 
were  held  in  each  of  the  domestic  producing  areas,  and  special  inves¬ 
tigations  were  made  in  most  of  them  to  obtain  the  information  needed 
in  making  the  determinations.  The  most  significant  determinations 
dealt  with  fair  prices  for  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  and  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  wage  rates  paid  by  producers  applying  for  payments  under 
the  act. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  fair-price  determinations  were  issued  cover¬ 
ing  the  1946  crop  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  1946-47  crop  in  Puerto 
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Table  11. — Payments  under  Sugar  Act  of  1937 ,  and  number  of  payees , 

crop  year  191^6 


Conti¬ 
nental 
sugar- 
beet  area 

Total  amount  of  payments. 

Dollars 
28,  200,  000 

Abandonment  and  deficien¬ 
cy  payments _ _ _ 

1,  258,  000 

Payees  _  ... 

Number 

62,  000 

• 

Conti¬ 
nental 
sugar 
cane  area 

Hawaii 

Puerto 

Rico 

Virgin 

Is¬ 

lands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

6,  700,  000 

6,  575,  000 

15,  200,  000 

67,  000 

347,  000 

(no  est.) 

592,  000 

Num- 

Number 

Number 

Number 

ber 

10,  500 

1,  500 

14,  400 

550 

Kico,  the  1947  crop  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  1946  and  1947  crops 
in  the  United  States  sugar-beet  area.  A  significant  change  in  price 
requirements  became  effective  in  Puerto  Itico  when  processors  were 
required  to  increase  the  sharing  of  producers  by  1.5  percent — from 
65  to  66.5  percent  generally.  In  the  other  areas  approval  was  given 
to  existing  agreements  between  growers  and  processors.  But  in  the 
sugar-beet  areas,  the  sharing  of  growers  under  such  agreements  had 
been  increased  substantially  under  the  Department’s  sugar  beet  price- 
support  program. 

During  March,  minimum  wage  rates  were  issued  for  the  1947  crop 
of  sugar  beets.  These  rates  were  advanced  from  an  average  of  $41.16 
per  acre  in  1946  to  $44.36  per  acre  in  1947,  or  about  7.8  percent.  This 
increase  allowed  to  labor  a  proportionate  share  of  the  higher  support 
price  guaranteed  to  growers  for  the  1947  crop. 

Minimum  rates  for  cultivation  work  in  1947  in  the  Louisiana  sugar¬ 
cane  area  were  established  in  February.  These  rates  were  increased 
by  about  6  percent  over  the  1946  minimum  rates,  and  gave  to  labor  the 
customary  share  of  anticipated  proceeds  from  the  1947  crop. 

Minimum  wage  requirements  to  be  met  by  Florida  sugarcane  pro¬ 
ducers  during  the  period  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1947,  were  issued 
during  September  1946.  Time  rates  for  the  four  classes  of  workers 
covered  were  raised  about  14  percent  above-  those  for  the  preceding 
period.  Because  of  changed  harvesting  methods  po  piece  rates  were 
specified,  but  minimum  hourly  rates  were  established  to  protect  work¬ 
ers  employed  on  a  piece-rate  basis. 

The  minimum  wage  determination  for  work  during  the  calendar 
year  1947  in  Puerto  Kico  was  issued  in  December  1946.  The  only 
changes  from  1946  in  the  1947  wage  requirements  were  an  extension 
of  the  wage  escalator  scale  to  provide  for  wage  increases  at  higher 
sugar  prices,  and  a  moderate  increase  in  the  wage  increment  at  higher 
price  levels. 

Under  the  1947  minimum  wage  scale  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  day 
wages  were  increased  about  9  percent  from  the  1946  level.  A  further 
wage  increase  is  provided  in  case  the  1947  sugar  crop  is  sold  at  a  price 
higher  than  that  prevailing  in  January  1947,  when  the  rates  were 
issued. 
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The  excise  tax  imposed  on  sugar  in  connection  with  special  sugar 
legislation,  designed  to  provide  sufficient  revenue  for  the  operation 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  has  supplied  an  average  annual  revenue  of  $15,000,- 
000  in  excess  of  the  average  amount  of  expenditures  made  under 
the  act.  In  the  fiscal  year  1947,  tax  collections  amounted  to  $59,152,122 
and  expenditures  under  the  act  to  an  estimated  $52,316,318. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  was  passed  early  in  the  1948  fiscal  year. 

WAR  FOOD  ORDERS 

War  Food  Order  51,  which  restricted  the  production,  distribution, 
and  use  of  edible  molasses  in  order  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  sugar¬ 
cane  and  raw  sugar  from  the  production  of  rationed  sugar,  was  ter¬ 
minated  in  April  1947.  The  order  had  been  in  effect  since  December 
1941. 

WFO  131,  issued  in  June  1945  as  a  basis  for  setting  up  quotas  for 
the  delivery  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors  for  civilian,  military, 
and  export  purposes,  was  terminated  in  February  1947.  WFO  131.1, 
which  established  such  quotas,  had  not  been  in  effect  since  January 
1946. 

WFO  7,  which  controls  the  allocation  of  raw  sugar  to  continental 
refiners,  was  continued  throughout  the  year.  In  August  1946,  in 
order  to  increase  needed  supplies  of  crystalline  sugar  by  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  production  of  refiners’  sirup,  amendment  4  to  WFO  7  was 
issued.  This  amendment,  in  effect  since  the  beginning  of  the  third 
quarter  of  1946,  limits  the  quantity  of  refiners’  sirup  per  ton  of  raw 
sugar  melted  that  may  be  produced  by  refiners  during  any  calendar 
quarter. 

PROGRAM  COSTS,  DISTRIBUTION,  AND  STOCKS 

The  net  cost  of  all  sugar  programs  undertaken  by  CCC,  cumulative 
to  June  30,  1947,  was  $118,119,168.  The  operation  of  the  1945-,  1946-, 
and  1947-crop  programs  active  during  the  past  year,  and  cumulative 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  involved  the  use  of  $662,713,400,  with  a 
net  cost  of  $22,432,873. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  county  committees  administered  the 
payment  of  approximately  57  million  dollars  on  the  1946-47  sugar- 
beet  and  sugarcane  crops  to  about  90,000  producers  in  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Committee  responsibilities  included  the  determination  of  planted, 
abandoned,  and  harvested  acreage,  and  the  eligibility  of  growers  for 
abandonment  and  deficiency  payments.  The  committeemen  also 
checked  compliance  with  the  labor,  wage,  price,  and  soil  conservation 
requirements  of  the  act. 

During  the  calendar  year  1946,  deliveries  of  sugar  by  primary  dis¬ 
tributors  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  by  the  American 
armed  forces  abroad  totaled  5,620,708  short  tons,  raw  value.  This 
compares  with  6,040,569  short  tons  in  1945;  7,147,350  in  1944;  and 
6  334,713  in  1943.  The  quantity  allocated  by  the  end  of  June  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  during  1947  was  7,150,000  tons. 
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SUGAR  PROGRAMS  OF  1948 

SUBSIDY  OPERATIONS 

PURCHASE  PROGRAMS 

Dui  mg  the  first  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  1947-crop  Cuban  sugar 

TT  -  j  e<?°  ^can  anc^  Virgin  Islands  sugar  continued  to  move  to  the 
United  States  and  to  other  countries  for  which  it  was  purchased. 
These  crops  had  been  purchased  previously,  that  from  Cuba  under  the 
inf >7  Cuban  Sugar  Crops  Purchase  and  Sale  Contract.  The 

1  jxr  •  croP>  the  largest  in  history,  and  the  1947  Puerto  Rican 
and  virgin  Islands  sugar  cargoes  were  disposed  of  as  shown  in  table  8. 


Table  8.  Disposition  of  Cuban ,  Puerto  Dican^  and  Virgin  Islands 

sugar  crops  ( raw  value) ,  19Jfl 


• 

Sugar  for — 

Approximate  quantities  from — 

0 

Cuba 

Puerto 

Rico 

'  /  •  •  i  i 

Virgin 

Islands 

United  States  _ 

Short  tons 

3,  853,  393 
227,  953 

1,  881,  147 

485,  350 
364 

Short  tons 
960,  583 
126,  662 

Short  tons 
2,  738 
224 

Local  use 

Other  countries 

U.  S.  Department  of  Army,  for  occupied 
areas 

United  States  foreign-aid  program 

Total 

6,  448,  207 

1,  087,  245 

2,  962 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  1946  and  1947  Cuban  contract, 
approximately  125,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  refined  sugar  were 
purchased  at  6.3488  cents  per  pound  (f.  a.  s.  Cuban  ports).  This 
sugar  was  sold  to  foreign  claimants  and  to  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  for  use  in  occupied  areas  at  cost  plus  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  and  handling  costs. 

By  amendment  to  the  1946  and  1947  Cuban  contract  in  October 
1947,  an  average  settlement  price  of  4.9625  cents  per  pound  (f.  a.  s. 
Cuban  ports)  was  agreed  upon  for  the  entire  1947-crop  Cuban  raw- 
sugar  purchase.  This  amendment  also  included  the  purchase  of  an 
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additional  56,790  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  refined  sugar  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  at  6.272  cents  per  pound.  The  refined 
sugar  was  sold  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  use  in  occupied 
areas.  Approximately  321,000  short  tons  1947-crop  Cuban  raw  sugar, 
representing  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  by  CCC  under  the  1946 
and  1947  Cuban  Sugar  Crops  Purchase  and  Sale  Contract,  were  ship¬ 
ped  during  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  use  in  occupied  areas. 

CCC  assigned  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  its  rights 
and  obligations  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  blackstrap  molasses 
and  industrial  alcohol  under  the  1946-47  Cuban  contract.  This  as¬ 
signment  was  amended  to  extend  the  termination  date  from  June  30, 
1947,  to  June  30,  1948.  As  all  purchases  under  this  assignment  were 
completed  before  June  30,  1948,  no  further  extension  was  necessary. 

The  average  final-settlement  price  for  1947-crop  Puerto  Rican  and 
Virgin  Islands  raw  sugar  was  5.8  cents  per  pound. 

The  Department  also  purchased  1,000,000  short  tons  of  1948-crop 
Cuban  raw  sugar,  38,811  short  tons  of  1947-48  crop  Peruvian  raw 
sugar,  and  16,800  short  tons  of  Javanese  direct-consumption  sugar 
for  use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  occupied  areas  in  Japan, 
Korea,  and  Germany,  and  for  use  under  the  United  States  foreign-aid 
program  in  Italy  and  Austria.  The  prices  of  such  sugar  were :  Cuban 
— 1  cents  per  pound  f.  a.  s.  Cuban  ports,  basis  96°  polarization;  Peru¬ 
vian — 4  cents  per  pound  f.  a.  s.  Peruvian  ports,  with  no  allowances 
for  polarization;  and  Javanese  direct-consumption  sugar — 5.22  cents 
per  pound,  delivered  in  Japan.  Through  the  end  of  June  1948,  ap¬ 
proximately  596,540  short  tons  of  the  Cuban  and  Peruvian  sugars  had 
been  shipped.  Shipments  of  the  remainders  of  these  tonnages  were 
to  be  made  during  the  first  half  of  the  1949  fiscal  year. 

PRICE  SUPPORT 

Under  the  1947  sugar-beet  price-support  program,  processors  who 
guaranteed  their  growers  an  average  price  of  $14.50  per  ton  of  beets 
of  average  sucrose  content  were,  in  turn,  guaranteed  reimbursement 
by  CCC  to  the  extent  that  the  average  basis  price  for  refined  cane  sugar 
for  the  1947-crop  marketing  period  was  less  than  $8.20  per  100  pounds, 
such  reimbursement  to  apply  only  for  granulated  sugar  produced 
from  1947-crop  sugar  beets.  Since  1947-crop  beet  sugar  is  sold  during 
the  period  beginning  early  in  the  1948  fiscal  year  and  ending  about 
the  close  of  the  1949  fiscal  year,  the  costs  to  CCC  cannot  be  predicted 
accurately  at  this  time.  However,  reports  indicated  that  as  of  June 
30,  1948,  approximately  82  percent  of  the  production  had  been  sold 
at  a  cost  to  CCC  of  approximately  $11,861,270. 

The  price-support  program  for  1947-crop  Hawaiian  sugar,  which 
provided  for  an  average  San  Francisco  delivered  price  equal  to  the 
final  average  price  paid  for  Cuban  sugar  with  adjustments  for  duty 
and  freight  differences,  was  completed  at  no  cost  to  CCC. 

During  the  fiscal  year  payments  of  approximately  $8,600,000  were 
completed  to  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands  producers  of  1946-crop 
sugar,  and  $6,369,000  was  paid  to  Hawaiian  producers  of  1946-crop 
sugar  so  that  treatment  could  be  accorded  these  areas  equal  to  that 
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accorded  to  Cuba  for  the  1946-crop  Cuban  sugar.  In  addition,  Public 
Law  708,  Eightieth  Con  gress,  approved  June  19, 1948,  authorized  CCC 
to  make  adjustment  payments  to  certain  processors  of  raw  cane  sugar 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  who  dismantled  or  sold  their  mills  after 
processing  the  1946  crop.  Pursuant  to  this  law,  processors  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  Hawaii  who  were  eligible  have  received  adjustment  pay¬ 
ments  totaling  $294,113.63.  Thus,  they  received  equal  treatment  with 
other  processors  in  those  areas  for  the  crop  year  1946. 

REFINER  PROGRAM 


Offshore  raw  sugar  of  the  1947-crop  brought  to  the  United  States 
was  sold  to  refiners  by  CCC  under  contracts  with  refiners  of  raw  cane 
sugar  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  program  has  been  operative 
since  1943.  Although  the  last  of  this  sugar  was  entered  before  the 
end  of  1947,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  March  1948  that  the  last 
of  the  CCC  sugar  was  melted.  Raw  sugar  sold  to  refiners  and  melted 
after  October  31,  1947,  and  before  January  12,  1948,  was  sold  at  the 
price  (6.32  cents  per  pound)  in  effect  before  October  31,  1947.  Raw 
sugar  melted  on  and  after  January  12,  1948,  was  sold  at  market  prices 
ranging  from  5.70  to  5.45  cents  per  pound,  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  contract  between  the  refiners  and  CCC.  The  operation  of 
the  refiner  contract  resulted  in  no  loss  to  CCC.  Settlements  under 
this  program  and  liquidation  are  now  being  effected. 


COMPLETED  PROGRAMS 

The  program  for  importation  of  direct-consumption  sugar  was 
terminated  on  October  31,  1947,  with  the  termination  of  sugar  price 
ceilings.  This  program,  in  operation  during  the  years  when  sugar 
was  in  short  supply,  helped  to  assure  the  United  States  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  direct-consumption  sugar  and  later  enabled  the  importa¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  such  sugar  within  price  ceilings.  Cost  of  this 
program  for  the  1947  crop  was  approximately  $125,565. 

The  authority  to  exercise  such  controls  reverted  to  the  Office  of  In¬ 
ternational  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce,  on  October  31,  1947, 
with  the  expiration  of  the  authority  under  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  exercised  controls  over  the  exportation  of  sugar  and 
related  products. 

SUGAR  ACT  ACTIVITIES 


QUOTAS  AND  ALLOTMENTS 


The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  was  approved  August  8,  1947,  and  became 
effective  January  1,  1948.  The  suspension  of  title  II  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  was  lifted  by  Presidential  proclamation  on  November  28, 
1947.  The  lifting  of  the  suspension  permitted  the  resumption  of 
marketing  control  of  sugar  under  the  quota  system,  after  nearly  5  years 
of  sugar  shortage. 

After  a  public  hearing  held  in  December  1947,  the  estimate  of  re¬ 
quirements  for  continental  sugar  consumption  for  1948  was  fixed 
in  early  January  at  7,800,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  Sugar 
quotas  were  established  for  the  calendar  year  1948  on  Januarv  7,  1948. 
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The  estimate  of  continental  sugar-consumption  requirements  was  re¬ 
duced  on  February  26  to  7,500,000  short  tons  and  on  May  26  to  7,000,000 
short  tons,  when  official  statistics  available  to  the  Department  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  previous  estimates  were  excessive.  At  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  after  a  marked  increase  in  sugar  distribution,  plans  were 
being  made  to  increase  the  estimate  to  7,200,000  tons.  Quotas  and  pro¬ 
rations  of  quota  were  established  and  revised  in  keeping  with  the  deter¬ 
minations  of  continental  sugar-consumption  requirements,  and  to  allo¬ 
cate  to  other  sugar-producing  areas  the  deficits  in  the  sugar  quotas  for 
Hawaii,  the  mainland  cane  area,  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  average  wholesale  price  for  refined  cane  sugar  at  New  York 
for  the  month  of  January  was  8.209  cents  per  pound.  The  average 
for  the  month  of  June  was  7.52  cents  per  pound,  and  the  average  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1948  was  7.777  cents  per  pound. 

After  a  public  hearing  held  in  December  1947,  an  order  was  issued 
allotting  to  Puerto  Rican  refiners  the  126,033  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  Puerto  Rican  sugar  quota  that  may 
enter  continental  United  States  during  any  calendar  year  as  direct- 
consumption  sugar.  During  the  calendar  year  1948,  it  is  not  expected 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  allot  the  sugar  quotas  among  domestic 
processors  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  (Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  main¬ 
land  sugarcane  area,  and  sugar-beet  area)  for  marketing  in  continen¬ 
tal  United  States. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  complete  control  has  been  maintained  of  all  quota  sugar 
from  offshore  areas,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Raw  sugar  from 
offshore  areas  entered  into  continental  United  States  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  refined  and  reexported  as  sugar  or  in  sugar-contain¬ 
ing  products  has  been  controlled  through  the  medium  of  compliance 
bonds  executed  by  the  original  importer. 

Unless  an  emergency  develops  that  requires  the  suspension  of  title 
II  of  the  act,  quota  controls  will  be  in  effect  until  the  expiration  of  the 
act  on  December  31,  1952. 


WAGE  AND  PRICE  DETERMINATIONS 

Determinations  of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  were  issued  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  all  domestic  sugarcane-producing  areas.  No  significant 
changes  were  made  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  determinations 
which  prevailed  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  except  for  Puerto  Rico.  In 
Puerto  Rico  a  sliding  settlement  scale  tied  to  the  yield  of  sugar  from 
sugarcane  replaced  the  “fiat’’  sharing  scale  of  previous  determinations 
when  the  price  of  raw  sugar  (duty-paid  basis,  delivered)  averages 
more  than  $5  per  100  pounds  for  the  applicable  settlement  period.  The 
scale  provides  sharing  ratios  of  63.5  percent  for  producers  and  36.5 
percent  for  producer-processors  for  sugarcane  yielding  from  9  to  9.99 
pounds  of  sugar  per  100  pounds  of  sugarcane.  The  producers’  per¬ 
centage  of  sharing  increases  1  percent  for  each  pound  for  sugar  recov¬ 
ered  above  9.99  pounds  up  to  a  maximum  of  67.5  percent  for  sugarcane 
yielding  13  pounds  or  more.  When  the  price  of  sugar  averages  $5  per 
100  pounds  or  less,  the  sharing  ratios  as  between  producers  and  pro¬ 
ducer-processors  remain  unchanged  at  65  percent  and  35  percent, 
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respectively,  for  sugarcane  yielding  12  pounds  or  more,  and  at  63 
percent  and  37  percent,  respectively,  for  sugarcane  yielding  from  9  to 
12  pounds  of  sugar.  The  price  determination  for  the  1948  crop  of 
sugar  beets  has  not  been  issued. 

Determinations  establishing  fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  were 
issued  for  all  domestic  sugarcane-  and  sugar-beet -producing  areas. 
For  workers  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  the  wage  rates  were  increased  by 
about  12  percent  over  the  rates  prevailing  during  the  previous  year. 
In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  some  revisions  were  made  in 
the  wage  escalator  scale.  These  did  not,  however,  result  in  any  sig¬ 
nificant  increases  in  wages.  In  Hawaii  approval  was  given  to  the 
collective-bargaining  agreement  entered  into  between  a  committee 
representing  the  International  Longshoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s 
Union  sugar  locals  and  units  and  a  committee  representing  the  sugar¬ 
cane-producing  companies.  This  agreement  provided  for  a  minimum 
wage  rate  of  78%  cents  per  hour.  The  approval  of  the  rates  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  collective-bargaining  agreement  was  given,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  wage  rates  agreed  upon  before  the  issuance  of  the 
determination  were  not  less  than  those  indicated  by  the  customary 
standards  employed  under  the  Sugar  Act  and  that  the  payment  of 
such  higher  rates,  where  agreed  upon,  was  necessary  to  meet  the  “in 
full”  requirements  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

In  the  sugar-beet  area  two  wage  determinations  were  issued,  one 
for  work  performed  in  California  and  the  other  for  work  performed 
in  States  other  than  California.  The  rates  prescribed  in  California 
were  the  same  as  those  which  prevailed  in  the  previous  years.  In 
States  other  than  California,  the  number  of  wage  districts  was  re¬ 
duced  from  10  to  6  and  the  wage  scale  was  completely  revised  to  give 
effect  to  the  important  strides  made  in  mechanizing  sugar-beet  field 
work.  Additional  piece  rates  were  established  for  workers  perform¬ 
ing  hand  tasks  in  conjunction  with  machine  cultivation,  modified 
sliding  scales  of  payment  for  harvest  work  based  upon  2-ton  yield 
brackets  were  provided,  and  two  supplemental  wage  payments  were 
prescribed.  The  supplemental  wage  payments  were  payable  (1)  if 
the  worker  who  entered  into  an  agreement  to  perform  the  entire  sum¬ 
mer  and  harvest  work  completed  such  work  and  (2)  if  the  worker 
who  entered  into  an  agreement  to  perform  the  entire  harvesting 
work  completed  such  work. 

During  the  period  of  relatively  low  prices  before  the  war,  determi¬ 
nations  of  fair  and  reasonable  wages  and  prices  were  highly  signifi¬ 
cant,  in  that  they  provided  for  an  equitable  sharing  of  proceeds  from 
sugar  among  processors,  producers,  and  laborers.  Although  the 
effects  of  these  determinations  were  less  significant  during  the  war 
years  because  of  the  dislocations  brought  about  by  incentive  programs, 
price  controls,  and  labor  shortages,  they  have  again  assumed  highly 
significant  proportions  with  the  removal  of  wartime  controls  and  the 
passage  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  These  events,  combined  with  the 
important  strides  made  in  production  and  processing  methods  in 
recent  years,  required  the  adoption  of  a  more  comprehensive  program 
than  had  previously  been  necessary  properly  to  administer  the  wage 
and  price  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  This  program  includes 
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a  thorough  review  of  all  the  economic  factors  affecting  the  production, 
processing,  and  marketing  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane.  Plans  have 
been  made  to  conduct  extensive  surveys  of  the  cost  of  and  returns  from 
producing  and  processing  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  man-hour 
requirements,  and  the  effects  of  mechanization  upon  such  factors. 

As  a  part  of  this  program  a  study  of  the  costs,  returns,  and  related 
factors  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  initiated  in  February.  This 
study  covers  the  operations  of  representative  groups  of  all  sugar- 
beet  producers  for  the  1947  crop  and  the  operation  of  all  sugar-beet 
processors  for  the  1945, 1946,  and  1947  crops.  Another  study  of  major 
importance  initiated  during  the  fiscal  year  was  a  survey  of  labor  per¬ 
formance  in  the  thinning  and  harvesting  of  sugar  beets. 

CONDITIONAL  PAYMENTS 


The  conditional-payments  provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  were  applicable  to  the  1947  crops  of  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beets.  The  payments  to  producers  were  conditioned  on 
the  meeting  of  certain  standards  with  respect  to  cliild  labor  and 
wage  rates,  the  performance  of  certain  soil-conserving  practices,  and, 
in  the  case  of  producer-processors,  on  the  payment  of  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  for  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  The  conditional-payment  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  were  continued  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  with 
only  one  major  change — the  requirement  of  the  soil -conserving  prac¬ 
tices  as  a  condition  for  payment  was  omitted. 

The  base  rate  of  payment  under  the  act  is  80  cents  per  100  pounds 
of  commercially  recoverable  sugar,  raw  value.  This  rate  is  scaled 
down  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  producer  from  the  farm 
and  it  declines  to  a  minimum  of  30  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  on 
that  part  of  the  total  production  in  excess  of  30,000  short  tons  of 


sugar. 


In  addition  to  the  payment  for  sugar  produced,  the  act  also  provides 
for  partial  crop-loss  payments.  In  cases  of  bona  fide  abandonment 
of  planted  acreage  and  crop  deficiencies  of  harvested  acreage,  these 
payments  give  some  protection  against  crop  losses  resulting  from 
drought,  flood,  storm,  freeze,  disease,  or  insects. 

As  the  war  emergency  programs  have  decreased,  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  administration  of  the  programs  under  the  Sugar 
Act.  The  relationships  with  the  field  organizations  have  been 
strengthened,  and  procedures  and  instructions  are  being  reviewed  and 
revised  to  meet  current  operating  problems.  In  this  connection, 
representatives  of  the  Washington  office  are  making  more  personal 
contacts  with  State  and  county  committees. 

The  estimated  total  payments  to  be  made,  the  part  of  those  pay¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  acreage  abandonment  and  crop  deficiency,  and 
the  number  of  payees  for  the  1946  and  1947  crop  years,  by  various 
domestic  areas,  are  shown  in  table  9. 

Payments  to  growers  in  the  sugar-beet  area  and  to  sugarcane  grow¬ 
ers  in  Hawaii  for  the  1947  crops  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
payments  for  the  1946  crops.  A  larger  crop  of  sugar  beets  in  1947 


was  primarily  the  result  of  a  favorable  price  and  of  a  record  yield 
per  acre.  In  Hawaii  there  was  a  partial  return  to  prewar  production. 
The  crop  in  the  continental  cane  area  was  reduced  by  drought  and  a 
hurricane. 


Table  9  —Payments  under  the  /Sugar  Act  of  1937  and  number  of 
194,7*S’  ^  ^fferent  sugar-producing  areas ,  crop  years  1946  and 


Payments  and 
payees 

Continental 
sugar  beet 
area 

Continen¬ 
tal  sugar¬ 
cane  area 

Hawaii 

Puerto 

Rico 

Virgin 

Islands 

Total  payments: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1946 _ 

28,  200,  000 

6,  700,  000 

6,  575,  000 

15,  200,  000 

67,  000 

1947 _ 

32,  800,  000 

6,  325,  000 

8,  110,  000 

15,  100,  000 

43,  600 

Abandonment  and 

deficiency  pay¬ 
ments  : 

• 

1946 _ 

1,  258,  000 

1,  450,  000 

Number 

347,  000 
400,  000 

592,  000 
800,  000 

Number 

1947 _ 

Payees : 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1946 _ 

62,  000 
65  000 

10,  500 
10,  500 

1,  500 

1,  400 

14,  400 
13,  500 

550 

525 

1947 _ 

1  Estimated. 


The  determinations  issued  by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the 
payment  provisions  of  the  act  are  reviewed  frequently  to  determine 
whether  changed  conditions  in  the  cultivation,  harvesting,  or  process¬ 
ing  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  require  revision  of  such  determina¬ 
tions  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  act.  Several  determinations  have 
been  recently  revised  to  meet  current  conditions,  and  studies  are  in 
progress  which  indicate  that  revision  of  other  determinations  will  be 
required. 

A  separate  determination  for  establishing  normal  yields  for  sugar¬ 
cane  farms  in  Florida  was  issued  on  December  8,  1947.  The  base 
period  of  1942,  1948,  and  1944  was  changed  to  the  more  current  period 
of  1944,  1945,  and  1946.  Previously  the  same  base  period  was  used 
for  establishing  normal  yields  in  both  Louisiana  and  Florida.  The 
determination  of  normal  yields  for  sugarcane  farms  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  was  also  revised  on  February  3,  1948,  changing  the  base  period 
of  1935,  1936,  and  1939  to  1945,  1946,  and  1947.  This  latter  period 
is  more  representative  of  current  yields  of  commercially  recoverable 
sugar  per  acre. 

The  normal  yield  determination  for  sugarcane  farms  in  Puerto  Rico 
was  revised  on  March  17,  1948.  This  also  was  necessary  to  reflect 
more  current  yields  of  commercially  recoverable  sugar  per  acre  in  that 
area.  The  former  base  period  of  1938-39,  1939-40,  and  1940-41  was 
changed  to  1941-42,  1944-45,  and  1946-47.  Some  of  the  recent  crop 
years  were  excluded  because  those  crops  were  adversely  affected  by 
drought. 
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(The  following  research  was  carried  on  under  authority  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act:) 

Analysis  of  data  gathered  relative  to  the  competitive  relationship 
between  corn  sugar  and  sirup  and  cane  and  beet  sugars  and  sirups 
indicates  that  in  the  production  of  most  products  the  use  of  corn 
sweeteners  in  relation  to  sugar  usage  has  decreased  since  the  end  of 
sugar  rationing.  In  many  types  of  products,  however,  users  are  find¬ 
ing  it  advantageous  both  from  a  quality  standpoint  and  pricewise  to 
use  either  or  both  corn  sugar  or  corn  sirup  as  a  part  of  their  total 
sweetening  agent. 
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thfcCG  Ghfri  Pr?Srams  are  authorized  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
T,  q  ^  Charter  Act,  and  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946 

with  XLl  0Pr°famS/re  aimed  at  PrOTiding  domestic  consumers 
with  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices  and  at  assurins- 

croT  XderUthis  *****  and  sl,Sal'canefair  returns  for  theif 

tJnfted  Stated  i ^  program,  sugar-consumption  requirements  of  the 
United  states  are  determined  and  quotas  are  administered  to  regulate 

nrndnrpd°f'  SUfar  Pr°duced  in  foreign  areas  and  marketings  o/sugar 
produced  in  domestic  areas.  Payments  also  are  made  to  domestic 

Pr^oroi’s  °f  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  provided  they  comply  with 

lawa  n  Iabor>  waSe>  price,  and  marketing  requirements  prescribed  by 

Present  CCC  activities  with  respect  to  sugar  relate  to  the  nrocure- 
ment  of  sugar  for  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  civilianPfeeding 

pating  In  tEfECA^’.  &S  f°r,,rS?  by  certain  nations  parties 

pating  m  the  EGA  program.  In  addition,  marketing  research  au- 

thonzed  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  has  been 

undertaken  with  respect  to  sugar  and  related  products. 


Quotas  anti  Allotments 


A  end,°f  each  calendar  year  the  United  States  Department  of 

ufental  United6  Stnfe?  f1^-consnf  Ption  requirements^!  the  con- 
Qnhippf  fpUl  t  d  S,t  t  f°r  the  next  year,  the  determination  being 
subject  to  change  during  the  year.  Consumption  requirements  in  anv 
fiscal  year  involve  two  calendar-year  determinations!  y 

FromJuU126tS19d4l8rilf  the,  fi*Pal  year  1949  were  unusually  stable. 
*rom  duly  26,  1948,  through  the  rest  of  the  calendar  year  1948  the 

SnP&?rentS  determination  was  set  at  an  annual  rate 
i  qa  o  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  during  the  entire  first  half  of 

1949  it  was  set  at  the  annual  rate  of  7,250,000  short  tons,  raw  value 
Prices  were  stable,  too;  the  extreme  range  in  the  monthly  average 

dtfTd  raw‘salgar  PTe  was  only  -°-23  cent  per  pound.  J  S 

thUr  Quotas®8  ThesITfi  Tplymg  ar6aS  Were  substantially  less  than 
neir  quotas.  I  hese  deficits  were  prorated  promptly  as  they  became 

Sd  for  tbpaSfi  f  i  final -dieted  quotas  for  the  calendar  Jear  TofS 
and  for  the  first  6  months  of  1949,  which  reflect  the  nroration  of 
deficits,  are  shown  in  tables  8  and  9.  proration  of 
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Table  8. — Basic  and  adjusted  sugar  quotas,  by  'production  areas , 

calendar  year  1948 


Production  area 

Basic  quotas 

Adjusted 

quotas 

Domestic  beet  area _  _ _ _ 

Short  tons,  raw 
value 

1,  800,  000 
500,  000 

1,  052,  000 
910,  000 

6,  000 
982,  000 

1,  923,  480 
26,  520 

Short  tons,  raw 
value 

1,  687,  738 
413,  260 
825,  000 

1,  023,  756 

6,  159 
240,  000 

2,  940,  467 

63,  620 

Mainland  cane  area. _  _ _  _ 

Hawaii  _ _  __  _ _ _  _  _  _ 

Puerto  Rico _  _  .  __  _  _ _ 

Virgin  Islands  __  __  _ _ _ _ _ 

Philippines _  _ _  _ _ 

Cuba _  __  .  _ 

Other  foreign  countries _  _ _ _ 

Total _  _  _ 

7,  200,  000 

7,  200,  000 

In  addition  to  the  quotas  shown  in  table  8,  the  Sugar  Act  establishes 
liquid  sugar  quotas  for  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  A  total  of 
4,126,903  wine-gallons  of  72  percent  sugar  content  was  charged  against 
the  quota  for  Cuba  of  7,970,558  gallons.  No  charges  were  made  against 
the  quota  for  the  Dominican  Republic  of  830,894  gallons. 


Table  9. — Basic  and  adjusted  sugar  quotas ,  by  production  areas , 

January-June  1949 


Production  area 

Basic  quotas 

Adjusted  quotas 

Domestic  beet  area _ _  __  _ _ _ 

Short  tons , 
raw  value 

1,  800,  000 
500,  000 

1,  052,  000 
910,  000 
6,  000 
982,  000 
1,  972,  800 
27,  200 

Short  tons, 
raw  value 

1,  600,  000 
500,  000 

1,  052,  000 
970,  635 

6,  000 
557,  000 

2,  515,  915 

48,  450 

Mainland  cane  area.  ...  __ 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico.  _ 

Virgin  Islands. _  _.  .  _ _ _  _ 

Philippines _  __  _________ 

Cuba.  _____  ___ 

Other  foreign  countries _  _  _  __ 

Total _  _  _ 

7,  250,  000 

7,  250,  000 

Wage  and  Price  Determinations 

In  accordance  with  title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  minimum 
wage  rates  were  established  for  agricultural  workers  in  each  of  the  5 
domestic  sugar-producing  areas — approximately  80,000  workers  in  the 
sugar-beet  area,  50,000  in  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  area,  5,000  in 
Florida,  12,100  in  Hawaii,  115,000  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  1,000  in  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Although  the  basic  rates  established  conformed  generally  to  those 
in  effect  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  some  modifications  were  made 
in  the  application  of  the  rates.  In  Louisiana  the  basic  wage  rates 
were  geared  to  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  by  the  use  of  a  modified 
wage-escalator  scale.  The  scale  was  so  constructed  that  the  basic  rates 
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remained  in  effect  when  the  price  of  raw  sugar  for  the  2- week  period 
immediately  preceding  the  wage  period  ranged  between  $5.60  and  $6.25 
per  hundred  pounds.  For  each  full  10  cents  that  the  price  averaged 
above  $6.25  or  below  $5.60,  the  time  rates  increased  or  decreased,  re¬ 
spectively,  5  cents  per  day  for  work  in  the  production  and  cultivation 
of  sugarcane  and  6.5  cents  per  day  for  work  in  the  harvesting  of  sugar¬ 
cane.  Piecework  rates  increased  or  decreased  in  varying  amounts 
when  changes  occurred  in  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar. 

For  the  California  sugar-beet  area,  specific  piecework  rates  were 
eliminated  and  an  hourly  guarantee  of  earnings  instituted  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  the  wage-rate  structure  because  of  wide  varia¬ 
tions  in  field  and  soil  conditions  as  well  as  methods  of  production. 
This  provision  was  later  eliminated  with  respect  to  “summer”  work 
operations  and  specific  piecework  rates  were  reinstated  because  the 
original  determination  proved  to  be  impracticable  for  that  crop  in 
certain  localities.  In  the  wage  determination  covering  sugar  beets 
for  States  other  than  California,  harvesting  piecework  rates  were 
adjusted  to  conform  more  closely  to  worker  output  and  were  specified 
on  the  basis  of  1-ton  yield  intervals  rather  than  2-ton  yield  intervals 
as  in  the  previous  determination. 

For  Hawaii,  it  was  again  determined  that  the  Sugar  Act  did  not 
require  wages  higher  than  those  provided  for  in  the  collective-bargain¬ 
ing  agreement  between  a  committee  representing  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union  sugar  locals  and  units 
and  a  committee  representing  the  sugarcane-producing  companies, 
which  established  a  minimum  rate  of  78%  cents  per  hour  (except  for 
two  plantations  where  it  is  73i/2  cents  per  hour).  Under  the  condi¬ 
tional  payment  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act,  producers  must  pay  their 
employees  the  higher  of  the  rates  determined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
or  the  rates  agreed  upon  to  meet  the  “in  full”  requirements.  The  wage 
determinations  for  Florida,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  were 
unchanged  from  the  previous  year. 

As  in  the  past,  determinations  provided  that  producers  in  all  areas, 
except  in  Hawaii,  furnish  to  workers  without  charge  the  perquisites 
customarily  furnished  by  them,  such  as  a  habitable  house,  medical  at¬ 
tention,  and  a  garden  plot.  In  Hawaii,  the  furnishing  of  perquisites 
by  producers  was  discontinued  on  plantations  that  signed  the  collec¬ 
tive-bargaining  agreement  and  wage  rates  were  increased  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  cost  of  perquisites. 

F air  and  reasonable  price  determinations  were  issued  for  all  domestic 
sugarcane-producing  areas  with  respect  to  the  1948  crop.  The  prices 
that  producers,  who  are  also  processors  of  sugarcane,  were  required  to 
pay  for  cane  purchased  from  other  producers  remained  about  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  year.  In  Louisiana  the  definition  of  standard 
cane  was  revised  to  provide  for  deductions  for  trash  in  excess  of  3  per¬ 
cent.  This  formalized  the  administrative  authorization  in  effect  since 
1943.  In  addition,  the  pricing  period  for  calculating  the  molasses 
bonus  was  extended  from  January  31,  1949,  to  March  31,  1949.  In 
Florida,  the  freight  differential  was  increased  from  0.17  cent  per  pound 
plus  transportation  tax  to  0.23  cent  per  pound  plus  transportation  tax, 
to  give  effect  to  changes  in  freight  rates.  In  this  area,  too,  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  standard  sugarcane  was  revised  to  provide  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  quality  of  the  juice  in  sugarcane  on  the  basis  of  normal 
juice  rather  than  crusher  juice,  to  establish  a  fixed  par  for  sugarcane 
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at  11  percent  sucrose  in  normal  juice,  and  to  provide  for  premiums  and 
discounts  on  the  basis  of  normal  juice. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  provision  was  made  for  an  optional  method  of  cash 
settlement  in  the  event  it  became  necessary  for  a  processor-producer  to 
carry  into  the  calendar  year  1950  an  inventory  of  sugar  that  could  not 
be  marketed  in  1949  because  of  the  “quota”  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  This  optional  method  of  settlement  permitted  processor-pro¬ 
ducers  to  relate  their  price  for  sugarcane  more  closely  to  the  sales 
prices  of  the  sugar  recovered  from  such  sugarcane.  It  also  permitted 
processor-producers  to  deduct  additional  selling  and  delivery  expenses 
brought  about  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  such  sugar  into  the  next 
calendar  year  in  arriving  at  the  settlement  price  for  sugarcane.  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Hawaii  no  changes  were  made  in  the  previous 
price  determinations. 

The  study  of  costs,  returns,  and  related  factors  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry,  initiated  in  February  1948,  was  completed  and  an  admin¬ 
istrative  report  was  prepared  for  use  in  administering  the  wage  and 
price  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act.  A  similar  study  of  the  Hawaiian 
sugarcane  industry,  begun  in  April  1949,  is  scheduled  to  be  completed 
in  the  fall  of  1949.  It  is  expected  that  studies  of  other  sugarcane- 
producing  areas  will  start  before  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1949. 
Other  studies  of  major  importance  initiated  during  the  fiscal  year 
were  surveys  of  labor  performance  in  thinning  and  harvesting  sugar 
beets  and  a  study  of  man-hour  requirements  in  harvesting  sugarcane 
in  Louisiana.  In  collaboration  with  the  sugar-beet  industry,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  manufacturing  reports  for  that  industry  were  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date. 

Conditional  Payments 

Administrative  procedures  to  accelerate  sugar  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  mainland  beet-sugar  area,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  were  developed  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
changes  resulted  in  payments  being  made  to  producers  much  earlier 
than  in  the  past. 

Proportionate  shares  for  sugar-beet  and  sugarcane  farms  in  the  do¬ 
mestic-producing  areas  must  be  established  for  each  crop,  as  market¬ 
ing  within  such  shares  constitutes  a  condition  for  payment  under  the 
Sugar  Act.  Accordingly,  a  determination  was  issued  on  July  13, 1948, 
permitting  unlimited  marketings  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  from 
the  1948  crops  in  the  mainland  beet-  and  cane-sugar  areas,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Similarly,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is¬ 
sued  a  determination  on  December  2, 1948,  permitting  unlimited  mar¬ 
ketings  from  the  1948-49  sugarcane  crop  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Restrictive  proportionate  shares  are  required  in  any  area  when  the 
production  will  exceed  the  quantities  necessary  to  fill  the  quotas  and 
provide  a  normal  carry-over  inventory  for  such  areas.  Sugar  pro¬ 
duction  in  Puerto  Rico  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  postwar 
period  and  it  is  expected  that  the  1948-49  crop  will  be  the  largest  in 
Puerto  Rican  history.  In  view  of  this,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  on  J une  22,  1949,  that  restrictions  on  marketings  from  the 
1949-50  Puerto  Rican  crop  would  be  necessary  to  avoid  an  excessive 
carry-over  of  sugar  into  1951,  and  prescribed  the  formula  that  will 
govern  the  establishment  of  proportionate  shares  with  respect  to  the 
1949-50  crop.  The  extent  of  the  restriction  on  total  production  will 
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be  announced  later  in  1949.  The  three  crops,  1946-47,  1947-48,  and 
1948-49,  were  selected  as  the  base  period.  The  formula  measures 
“past  production”  by  the  average  production  in  the  base  period  and 
“ability  to  produce”  by  the  highest  production  from  any  one  of  the 
crops  in  such  period  and  equal  weight  is  given  to  each  standard.  A 
longer  base  period  was  not  used,  primarily  because  of  handicaps  to 
production  resulting  from  wartime  conditions  and  the  effects  of 
drought  on  several  crops. 

In  October  1948,  the  determinations  of  sugar  commercially  recover¬ 
able  in  the  mainland  beet-  and  cane-sugar  areas  were  revised  to  reflect 
more  current  rates  of  recovery.  These  determinations  provide  the 
bases  for  computing  payments  on  the  quantity  of  beets  or  sugarcane 
marketed  from  each  farm.  Because  of  lower  rates  of  extraction  ob¬ 
tained  from  recent  sugar-beet  crops,  the  revised  determination  reduced 
the  rates  of  recoverability  slightly  more  than  1  percent  as  an  average. 
The  average  reduction  in  payments  was  about  3  cents  per  ton  of  beets. 

The  revised  determination  of  sugar  commercially  recoverable  in  the 
mainland  cane-sugar  area  lowered  the  recovery  rates  at  the  various 
sucrose  levels.  The  revised  rates  are  based  on  the  average  actual  sugar 
recovery  for  the  1942-46  period.  Previously,  sugar  recovery  in  Flor¬ 
ida  was  based  on  the  sucrose  in  the  crusher  juice  of  the  sugarcane, 
whereas  in  Louisiana  it  was  based  on  the  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice. 
(In  determining  the  sucrose  content  of  cane,  the  crusher  juice  and 
normal  juice  methods  are  used.)  It  was  found  that  the  normal  juice 
basis  for  calculating  sugar  commercially  recoverable  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proximated  the  actual  yield  of  sugar  than  recovery  'based  on  crusher 
juice. 

The  estimated  total  payments  to  be  made,  the  part  of  those  pay¬ 
ments  which  relate  to  acreage  abandonment  and  crop  deficiency,  and 
the  number  of  payees  for  the  1947  and  1948  crop  years,  in  the  several 
sugar-producing  areas,  are  shown  in  table  10. 


Table  10. — Payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 ,  as  amended ,  and 
number  of  payees ,  in  the  several  sugar-producing  areas ,  crop  years 
19 Ifl  and  19Jp8 1 


Payments  and  payees 

Mainland 

beet-sugar 

area 

Mainland 

cane-sugar 

area 

Hawaii 

Puerto 
Rico  2 

Virgin 

Islands 

Payments  on  sugar 

beets  or  sugarcane : 

1947 _ 

$30,930,000 

$5,  644,  000 

$8,  109,  000 

$14,560,000 

$44,  000 

1948 _ 

22,  600,  000 

6,  800,  000 

7,  629,  000 

15,  000,  000 

64,  000 

Abandonment  and  de- 

ficiency  payments: 

1947 

1,  330,  000 

660,  000 

500,  000 

1948 

1,  400,  000 

500;  000 

500,  000 

Total  payments: 

1947 _ 

32,  260,  000 

6,  304,  000 

8,  109,  000 

15,  060,  000 

44,  000 

1948 _ 

24,  000,  000 

7,  300,  000 

7,  629,  000 

15,  500,  000 

64,  000 

Payees: 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1947 _ 

60,  000 

9,  600 

1,400 

13,  400 

500 

1948 _ 

55,  000 

10,  000 

1,  100 

14,  000 

500 

1  Preliminary.  2  1946—47  and  1947—48  crops. 
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Foreign  Purchase  Program 

The  CCC  purchased  approximately  225,000  short  tons  of  1948-crop 
Cuban  raw  sugar  and  448,000  short  tons  of  1949-crop  Cuban  raw  sugar 
during  the  fiscal  year — the  sugar  being  turned  over  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  for  use  in  foreign-relief  programs.  The  purchase 
prices  were :  1948-crop  Cuban,  4  cents  per  pound  f .  a.  s.,  Cuban  ports, 
basis  96°  polarization ;  and  1949-crop  Cuban,  4  cents  per  pound,  f .  a.  s., 
Cuban  ports,  basis  96°  polarization  for  the  first  159,000  short  tons, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  1949-crop  Cuban  sugar,  a  price  deter¬ 
mined  by  applying  the  simple  unweighted  average  of  the  daily  spot 
quotations  on  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  for  96°  raws, 
f.  a.  s.,  Cuba,  for  each  of  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  respectively,  to  approximately  71,000  tons  of  such  sugar, 
with  a  4-cents-per-pound  maximum  price.  The  price  at  which  the 
CCC  purchased  1948-crop  Cuban  raw  sugar  was  considerably  below 
the  average  monthly  prices  of  raw  sugar  on  the  world  market  for 
the  months  of  delivery. 

A  total  of  761,971  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  was  shipped  during 
the  fiscal  year.  Shipments  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  were  as 
follows:  To  Germany,  390,281  tons;  to  Japan,  211,395  tons;  and  to 
Korea,  31,892  tons.  Shipments  by  ECA  were  as  follows :  To  Austria, 
96,219  tons;  to  French-Zone  Germany,  21,284  tons;  and  to  Bi-Zone 
Germany,  10,900  tons. 

These  shipments  represented  the  balances  of  1948-fiscal-year  pur¬ 
chases  of  1948-crop  Cuban  raw  sugar,  16,790  tons  of  Javan  direct- 
consumption  sugar,  all  of  the  225,000  short-ton  purchase  (including 
approximately  54,000  short  tons  of  1949-crop  sugar  substituted  for 
1948  sugar  made  available  for  the  United  States  market  early  in  1949) , 
and  part  of  the  443,000  short-ton  purchase  of  1949-crop  Cuban  raw 
sugar. 

Price  Support 

Under  the  1947  sugar-beet  price-support  program,  growers  were 
guaranteed  an  average  return  of  $14.50  per  ton  of  beets  (including 
payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended) — $1  per  ton 
higher  than  for  the  1946  crop.  Processors  who  paid  their  growers 
the  required  price  were,  in  turn,  guaranteed  reimbursement  by  CCC 
to  the  extent  that  the  average  basis  price  for  refined  cane  sugar  for  the 
1947  marketing  period  was  less  than  $8.20  per  100  pounds.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  this  program  was  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
sugar  beets  to  meet  the  goal  of  1,069,000  acres  for  1947. 

The  last  of  the  beet  sugar  from  the  1947-crop  sugar  beets  was  sold 
by  the  end  of  June  1949.  The  total  cost  to  CCC  of  the  price-support 
payments  for  this  program  was  approximately  $16,505,000,  of  which 
approximately  $4,644,000  was  expended  in  the  fiscal  year  1949.  On 
the  basis  of  price-support  payments  with  respect  to  the  total  100- 
pound  units  of  beet  sugar  reported  sold,  the  average  cane  basis  price 
was  $7.73  per  100  pounds. 

A  sugar-beet  price-support  program  was  not  instituted  for  the 
1948-crop  sugar  beets  because  of  the  protection  afforded  producers 
under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
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Activities  Under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act 

Research  was  conducted  to  determine  quantitatively  the  use  of  corn 
sugar  slid  sirup  and  dry  and  liquid  cane  and  beet  sugar  as  sweetening 
agents  by  various  industrial  users  and  to  ascertain  factors  governing 
the  choice  or  use  of  sweetener.  Data  on  prices  of  the  different  sweet¬ 
eners  had  been  gathered,  and  information  on  the  relative  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  sucrose  and  corn  sweeteners  from  Government 
and  trade  sources  was  being  assembled  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Field 
work  for  these  surveys  had  been  completed  and  analysis  of  the  data 
gathered  was  well  under  way.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that  the 
use  of  corn  sweeteners  in  relation  to  over-all  sugar  usage  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  during  the  war  and  remained  above  prewar  levels  during 
1948  and  the  first  half  of  1949.  s 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  surveys  of  sugarcane  marketing  had  been 
made  m  Puerto  Rico  and  Louisiana  and  a  report  was  being  prepared 
for  each  of  these  areas,  describing  the  practices  used  in  marketing 
sugarcane  and  giving  recommendations  for  improving  marketing  effi¬ 
ciency.  Previous  research  of  a  related  nature  had  been  examined  and 
appraised  and  pertinent  secondary  data  assembled.  In  addition, 
original  data  had  been  obtained  from  sugarcane  processors  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Puerto  Rico  through  personal  interviews  with  representatives 
of  a  selected  sample  of  mills  in  each  area.  Information  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  sugarcane  marketing  also  was  obtained  from  others  familiar 
with  sugarcane  marketing  in  these  areas. 

Preliminary  work  had  been  done  on  the  marketing  of  refined  sugar 
and  Puerto  Rican  and  Louisiana  raws  and  blackstrap.  Prospects  for 
improved  marketing  efficiencies  of  raws  by  means  of  bulk  handling 
and  the  possibilities  for  increased  efficiency  in  the  marketing  of  black¬ 
strap  for  feed  purposes  were  being  explored. 

Information  had  been  collected  from  producers  and  distributors 
of  cane  sirups,  edible  molasses,  refiners’  sirups,  and  liquid  sugar 
relative  to  (1)  present  methods  used  by  each  company  in  establish¬ 
ing  classifications  of  these  products  as  to  type  ;  (2)  influence  of  certain 
factors,  such .  as  differences  in  manufacturing  processes,  variations 
in  raw  materials,  and  variable  market  outlets,  on  the  ranges  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  variations  in  types  of  sirup,  molasses,  or  liquid  sugar  produced ; 
(3)  feasibility  of  setting  up  a  system  of  permissive  standards  for  each 
group  of  these  products;  (4)  recommendations  as  to  the  number  of 
grades  which  should  be  established  for  each  product  under  review, 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  permitted  range  in  composition  of  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  density,  total  sugars,  ash,  and  total  nonsugar  solids  content  in 
each  grade. 

Full  descriptions  of  the  major  types  of  liquid  sugar  and  refiners’ 
sirup  on  the  market  have  been  compiled.  Producers  of  these  products 
have  been  requested  to  specify  the  relative  importance  of  each  type 
and  the  principal  classes  of  users  for  each  type. 

.  Samples  of  first  centrifugal  and  boil-back  molasses  and  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  country-type  cane  sirups  of  the  1948  crop  were  collected 
and  analyzed  for  chemical  factors  pertinent  to  the  establishment  of 
grades  and  standards  for  these  products.  Samples  of  the  various 
types  of  liquid  sugar  and  refiners’  sirup  were  collected  for  similar 
analysis  during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
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Sugar  programs  are  authorized  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  and  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  of  1946. 

The  Sugar  Act  program  aims  to  provide  domestic  household  and 
industrial  consumers  with  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  at  reasonable 
prices  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  fairly  and  equitably  maintain  and 
protect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

The  total  sugar  requirements  of  consumers  for  each  year  are  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Quotas  based  on  this  estimate 
regulate  the  entry  of  sugar  into  the  continental  United  States  from 
foreign  areas  and  the  marketing  of  sugar  by  domestic  areas.  Pay¬ 
ments  are  made  to  domestic  producers  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets 
who  do  not  market  in  excess  of  specified  quantities,  who  meet  certain 
standards  with  respect  to  child  labor,  who  pay  wages  deemed  to  be 
fair  under  the  standards  established  in  the  act,  and  (in  the  cases  of 
processor-producers)  who  pay  other  producers  for  sugarcane  and  sugar 
beets,  prices  that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Sugar  is  procured  by  the  CCC  for  other  Government  agencies  which 
request  CCC  to  perform  this  service.  Marketing  research  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  sugar  and  related  products. 

Consumption  Requirements,  Prices,  and  Quotas 

Sugar-consumption  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  continental 
United  States  are  estimated  for  calendar  years,  not  fiscal  years.  The 
consumption  requirement  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1949  was  7,- 
250,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  This  was  changed  to  7,500,000  tons 
on  September  20,  1949,  and  remained  in  effect  for  the  rest  of  the 
calendar  year.  The  requirement  for  1950  was  set  at  7,500,000  short 
tons  and  was  unchanged  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  price  of  raw  sugar,  duty  paid,  was  5.85  cents  per  pound  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1950.  It  reached  its  highest  level  of  6.05 
cents  during  part  of  September  and  October  1949,  and  then  declined 
to  5.45  cents  in  early  April.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  it  had 
recovered  to  the  5.85-cent  level. 

Refined  cane  sugar  (New  York  basis  price)  was  0.15  of  a  cent  per 
pound  lower  at  the  end  than  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  price 
of  7.85  cents  prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  until 
September  26,-1949,  when  it  rose  to  8.05  cents,  remaining  at  that  level 
until  February  5,  1950.  Thereafter,  price  changes  occurred  as  follows: 

(l) 
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February  6,  7.90;  March  1,  7.80;  and  March  13,  7.70.  On  June  23 
price  advances  to  7.85  and  7.90  were  announced  by  various  sellers,  to 
become  effective  shortly  after  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Statutory  quotas  are  established  by  the  Sugar  Act  for  the  five 
domestic  sugar-producing  areas — mainland  cane,  domestic  beet, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Eico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands — and  for  the  Eepublic  of 
the  Philippines.  The  difference  between  the  sum  of  these  quotas  and 
the  amount  of  the  consumption  estimate  is  divided  between  Cuba 
and  foreign  countries  (other  than  Cuba  and  the  Eepublic  of  the 
Philippines)  on  a  98.64  percent  and  1.36  percent  basis,  respectively. 
In  addition,  when  one  area  cannot  fill  its  quota,  the  unfilled  portion 
(commonly  known  as  a  “deficit”)  is  prorated  to  other  areas  which  can 
supply  the  sugar. 

During  the  Iasi  6  months  of  1949  quota  deficits  were  declared  for 
Hawaii  of  200,000  tons  and  for  the  domestic  beet  area  of  100,000  tons. 
The  unfilled  portion  of  the  quota  for  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba 
and  the  Eepublic  of  the  Philippines  was  reallocated  shortly  after 
September  1,  1949,  to  those  countries  in  this  group  which  were  able  to 
supply  the  sugar.  A  deficit  of  300,000  tons  for  the  Eepublic  of  the 
Philippines  was  declared  in  the  initial  1950-quota  determination  and 
a  further  deficit  for  this  area  of  150,000  tons  was  announced  on 
June  14,  1950. 

Basic  and  final  adjusted  quotas  for  the  calendar  year  1949  and  those 
in  effect  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1950,  which  reflect  the  prorations 
of  deficits,  are  shown  in  table  6. 

The  sugar  quotas  for  Puerto  Eico  for  both  1949  and  1950  were 
allotted  to  individual  raw-sugar  processors  and  refineries.  In  August 
1949.  preliminary  allotments  were  revised  to  incorporate  final  instead 
of  estimated  production  data  in  the  allotment  formula  and  to  remove 
the  limitation  on  marketings  at  80  percent  of  allotments.  Subsequent 
revisions  were  made  in  1949  to  distribute  increases  in  the  Puerto  Eican 


Table  6. — Basic  and  adjusted  sugar  quotas,  by  production  areas,  cal¬ 
endar  year  19/+9,  and  as  oj  June  30,  1950 


Production  area 

Basic 
quotas, 
calendar 
year  1949 
and  as  of 
June  30, 
1950 

Adjusted  quotas 

Calendar 
year  1949 

As  of 
June  30, 
1950 

Domestic  beet-sugar  area.  _  __ 

Short  tons, 
raw  value 

1,  800,  000 
500,  000 

1,  052,  000 
910,  000 

6,  000 
982,  000 

2,  219,  400 

30,  600 

Short  tons, 
raw  value 

1,  500,  000 
548,  773 
652,  000 

1,  091,  401 

6,  000 
557,  000 
3,  092,  976 
51,  850 

Short  tons, 
raw  value 

1,  800,  000 
500,  000 

1,  052,  000 
910,  000 

6,  000 
532,  000 

2,  646,  900 

53,  100 

Mainland  cane-sugar  area _ 

Hawaii  _  _  _ 

Puerto  Rico  _  _  _ 

Virgin  Islands.  _  __  _ 

Republic  of  the  Philippines.  _ _ _ 

Cuba  ____  _  ____ 

Other  foreign  countries _  _ _ _ 

Total _ _  __  __ 

7,  500,  000 

7,  500,  000 

7,  500,  000 
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quota  arising  from  deficits  declared  for  the  domestic  beet  and  Hawaiian 
areas.  In  January  1950,  hearings  were  held  in  Puerto  Pico  regarding 
allotment  of  (1)  its  mainland  quota,  (2)  the  direct-consumption  por¬ 
tion  of  its  mainland  quota,  and  (3)  the  quota  for  local  consumption 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Subsequently,  preliminary  allotments  were  made 
which  remained  in  effect  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 


Wage  and  Price  Determinations 

Determinations  of  fair  and  reasonable  wages  for  persons  employed 
in  the  production,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane  were  issued  for  each  of  the  five  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas.  Wages  for  all  areas — except  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii — were 
maintained  at  levels  established  in  1947,  despite  reductions  since  that 
time  in  the  income  of  producers  caused  by  lower  sugar  and  molasses 
prices.  The  maintenance  of  the  1947-wage  levels  in  three  of  the  areas 
was  made  possible  by  lower  costs  of  producers  resulting  from  the  use 
of  mechanical  equipment*  and  changes  in  methods  of  production.  In 
Puerto  Rico,  wages  are  tied  to  the  prices  of  raw  sugar  and,  as  a  result, 
wages  increased  or  decreased  with  changes  in  sugar  prices.  In  Hawaii, 
the  collective  bargaining  agreements  between  producers  and  workers 
were  reopened  and  the  basic  minimum  wage  of  78]{  cents  per  hour  for 
most  plantations  was  revised  upward  to  80  cents  per  hour.  A  wage- 
price  escalator  under  which  wages  increase  when  the  average  price  of 
raw  sugar  exceeds  $116  per  ton  for  a  3-month  payroll  period,  was  also 
adopted.  If  average  raw  sugar  prices  are  lower  than  $116  per  ton, 
the  basic  minimum  wage  remains  at  the  80  cents  per  hour  “floor.’’ 

In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Florida  no  changes  which 
would  affect  the  application  of  wage  rates  were  made  in  the  deter¬ 
minations.  In  Louisiana,  the  relationship  between  the  base  sugar 
price  and  wage  rates  was  adjusted  to  make  wages  more  responsive  to 
significant  changes  in  sugar  prices  and  producer  income. 

In  the  beet-sugar  area  two  wage  determinations  were  issued,  one  for 
California,  southwestern  Arizona,  and  southern  Oregon,  and  the  other 
for  the  remainder  of  the  beet-sugar  area.  In  the  former,  the  1950- 
crop  determination  continued  the  time  rates  of  60  cents  per  hour  for 
production  and  cultivation  work  and  65  cents  for  harvesting  work. 
Specific  piecework  rates  were  eliminated  in  the  1950  determination 
and  those  agreed  upon  between  the  producer  and  laborer  were  pre¬ 
scribed.  Such  rates,  however,  were  subject  to  a  guarantee  of  earnings 
to  workers  of  not  less  than  the  hourly  rates.  This  method  of  estab¬ 
lishing  piecework  rates  provided  greater  flexibility  in  the  setting  of 
such  rates  under  the  varying  field  conditions  which  are  typical  of  these 
regions. 

For  beet-sugar  regions  other  than  California,  southwestern  Arizona, 
and  southern  Oregon,  time  rates  were  continued  as  in  1949  but  the 
supplemental  wage  payments  were  eliminated.  However,  the  amount 
of  the  supplemental  payment  for  harvesting  of  $2  per  acre  was  divided 
between  hoeing  and  weeding  rates  except  in  the  eastern  area  where  it 
was  applied  to  the  thinning  and  hoeing  rates.  This  redistribution 
was  made  because  the  need  for  the  supplemental  w^age  payment  had 
diminished  and  to  encourage  better  quality  work  in  “summer”  work 
operations.  Minor  adjustments  also  were  made  in  the  harvesting 
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piecework  rates.  The  adjustments  were  made  to  reflect  worker  per¬ 
formance  more  accurately. 

Wage-claim  procedure,  although  effective  in  prior  years,  was  made 
more  generally  known  to  both  producers  and  laborers  by  including 
in  the  determinations  a  provision  setting  forth  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  by  workers  in  filing  wage  claims. 

Determinations  of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  were  also  issued  for 
each  of  the  five  domestic  sugar-producing  areas.  These  determina¬ 
tions  apply  onty  to  those  producers  who  are  also  processors  and  who 
buy  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  from  other  producers.  The  determina¬ 
tions  for  all  areas  provided  for  about  the  same  sharing  relationships 
between  processors  and  producers  for  average-quality  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beets  as  in  the  previous  year,  although  the  determinations 
for  Florida  and  Louisiana  contained  significant  changes  in  the  methods 
of  determining  fair  prices.  Changes  in  the  Florida  determination 
were  made  to  provide  for  the  sharing  of  total  returns  more  in  line  with 
the  current  production  and  manufacturing  conditions,  while  those  in 
the  Louisiana  determination  were  made  to  .provide  an  incentive  to 
growers  to  deliver  clean,  fresh  sugarcane. 

The  study  of  costs,  returns,  and  related  factors  of  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  industry,  initiated  in  April  1949,  was  completed.  Field  work 
on  similar  studies  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana  was  completed  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  basic  data  of 
these  studies  and  an  earlier  one  of  the  sugar-beet  area  were  applied 
to  data  on  current  crops  for  use  in  administering  the  wage  and  price 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Other  studies  of  importance  initiated 
during  the  fiscal  year  were  surveys  of  labor  performance  in  thinning 
and  harvesting  of  sugar  beets,  a  study  of  man-hour  requirements  in 
the  harvesting  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana,  a  study  of  the  quality  of 
worker  performance  in  the  thinning  of  sugar  beets,  and  a  survey  of  the 
factors  pertinent  to  the  fair-price  determination  in  Puerto  Rico. 


Payments  to  Producers 

Under  Title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  payments  were  made  to 
almost  85,000  sugar-beet  and  sugarcane  producers  in  the  mainland 
beet-  and  cane-sugar  areas,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  who  qualified  by  meeting  certain  standards  with  respect  to 
child  labor,  wage  rates,  proportionate  shares  established  for  the  farms, 
and  in  the  case  of  processor-producers,  payment  of  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  prices  for  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  purchased  from  other  pro¬ 
ducers.  In  addition,  payments  were  made  to  sugar-beet  and  sugar¬ 
cane  producers  to  compensate  them  in  part  for  crop  losses  resulting 
from  specified  causes. 

The  base  rate  of  payment  to  producers  is  80  cents  per  100  pounds 
of  sugar  commercially  recoverable,  raw  value.  This  rate  is  scaled 
down  for  farms  which  produce  in  excess  of  350  tons  of  sugar  and 
declines  to  a  minimum  of  30  cents  per  100  pounds  on  that  part  of  the 
farm’s  total  production  in  excess  of  30,000  short  tons  of  sugar. 

Restrictive  proportionate  shares  must  be  established  for  farms  in 
any  area  when  sugar  production  and  current  supplies  would  be  more 
than  the  quantity  required  to  meet  the  area’s  quota  and  carry-over 
requirements.  In  view  of  the  large  1948-49  Puerto  Rican  crop, 
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restrictions  on  marketings  from  the  1949-50  crop  in  this  area  appeared 
to  be  necessary  to  avoid  an  excessive  carry-over  of  sugar  at  the  end 
of  1950,  and  proposed  restrictions  were  announced.  However,  on 
February  21,  1950,  the  restrictions  were  lifted  because  of  changes  in 
the  world  sugar-supply  outlook  and  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  sugar 
requirements  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  In 
early  1950  it  again  appeared  that  production  from  the  1950-51  crop 
would  have  to  be  curtailed.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  it  was  not 
possible  to  determine  whether  the  conflict  in  Korea  which  started 
in  the  last  days  of  June,  would  affect  1950-51  production  significantly. 

The  definition  of  a  farm  in  Puerto  Rico  was  revised  on  March  22, 
1950.  The  definition  is  significant  since  proportionate  shares  are 
established  on  the  basis  of  farms,  and  conditional  payments,  includ¬ 
ing  abandonment  and  deficiency  payments,  are  calculated  on  that 
basis.  The  revision  affects  only  the  farms  operated  by  the  Land 
Authority  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  provides  that  any  proportional-profit 
farm  established  by  the  Land  Authority,  in  conformity  with  certain 
standards,  will  be  considered  a  farm  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  in  lieu  of  the  smaller  administrative  units  which  were  formerly 
classified  as  farms. 

A  revised  method  for  determining  normal  yields  of  sugar  and  eligi¬ 
bility  for  acreage -abandonment  and  crop-deficiency  payments  under 
the  Sugar  Act  for  sugarcane  farms  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  was 
adopted  on  September  30,  1949.  The  principal  change  provides 
for  the  use  of  three  recent  crops  in  establishing  normal  yields  for  the 
1949  crop  and  a  gradual  transition  to  moving  5-year  base  periods. 

Conditional  payments  to  producers  are  computed  on  the  quantity 
of  sugar  commercially  recoverable  from  the  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane 
marketed  from  each  farm.  In  October  1949,  the  methods  of  deter¬ 
mining  sugar  commercially  recoverable  in  the  mainland  beet-  and  cane- 
sugar  areas  were  revised  to  reflect  more  current  rates  of  recovery. 
The  average  reduction  in  payments  was  about  2  cents  per  ton  ol  beets 
and  about  0.8  cent  and  1.5  cents  per  ton  of  cane  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  respectively.  A  significant  simplification  >n  procedure  was 
embodied  in  a  revised  determination  of  normal  yields  for  farms  in  the 
beet-sugar  area,  issued  on  March  10,  1950.  This  change  will  reduce 
substantially  the  work  required  in  State  and  county  offices. 

The  estimated  total  payments  to  be  made  in  the  various  domestic 
sugar-producing  areas,  the  part  of  these  payments  which  relates  to 
acreage  abandonment  and  crop  deficiencies,  and  the  number  of  payees 
for  the  1948  and  1949  crop  years  are  shown  in  table  7. 

Purchases  for  the  Army  and  ECA 

Approximately  220,000  short  tons  of  1949-50  crop  raw  sugar  was 
purchased  by  CCC  from  27  Puerto  Rican  producers  in  February  1950 
at  the  world  price  of  4.60  cents  per  pound,  basis  96°  polarization, 
f.  a.  s.  Puerto  Rican  ports.  No  other  purchases  were  made  during 
the  fiscal  year.  This  sugar  was  purchased  on  behalf  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  to  meet  a  part  of  the  civilian  sugar 
requirements  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

{  During  the  fiscal  year  a  total  of  approximately  5/3,000  short  tons 
of  raw  sugar,  consisting  of  365,000  short  tons  of  1949-crop  ^Cuban 
raw  sugar,  purchased  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  203,000 


Table  7. — Payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  oj  1948  and  number \  of  payees ,  in  the  several  sugar-producing  areas, 

crop  years  194-8  and  1949  1 
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short  tons  of  the  1949-50  Puerto  Rican  sugar,  was  shipped  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  Germany  and  by  the  EGA  to  Austria 
and  Germany.  The  Army  shipped  about  187,000  short  tons  to 
Germany  while  ECA  shipped  approximately  54,000  tons  to  Austria 
and  332,000  tons  to  Germany.  Only  a  small  balance  of  the  1949-50 
Puerto  Rican  sugar  was  unshipped  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Department  of  the  Army  was 
obtaining  from  Pacific  areas  of  supply  most  of  the  sugar  needed  for 
civilian  feeding  in  occupied  areas,  and  countries  participating  in  the 
European  Recovery  Program  were  purchasing  their  sugar  require¬ 
ments  through  commercial  channels. 


Marketing  Research 

Competitive  relationships  between  sugar  and  corn  sweeteners  are 
to  be  described  in  a  research  report  being  prepared  for  publication  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  A  major  part  of  the  report  will  consist  of  analyses 
of  information  collected  from  bakers,  confectioners,  canners,  pre¬ 
servers,  and  manufacturers  of  soft  drinks,  ice  cream,  and  frozen  foods 
relative  to  the  types  of  sweeteners  used  by  them  and  the  major  factors 
influencing  types  and  amounts  of  sweeteners  used.  Factors  such  as 
price  differentials,  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  various 
sweeteners,  and  Federal  and  State  laws  pertaining  to  the  use  of  these 
sweeteners  in  processed  foods  have  been  analyzed  and  will  be  included 
in  the  report.  Data  to  be  published  will  include  statistics  on  usage 
of  sugar,  dextrose,  and  corn  sirup  by  major  types  of  industrial  users 
and  delivered  prices  of  the  different  sweeteners  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  A  system  of  voluntary  reporting  of  quantities  of  sugar  and 
dextrose  which  are  currently  being  used  by  the  various  industries 
has  been  instituted  in  connection  with  this  research.  Information 
supplied  quarterly  since  January  1,  1949,  by  primary  distributors  of 
these  products  cover  100  percent  of  the  dextrose  and  approximately 
97  percent  of  total  sugar  distribution  within  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  factors  on  which  proposed  USD  A  quality  standards  are  to  be 
based  have  been  determined  from  information  and  recommendations 
of  producers  of  liquid  sugar,  refiners’  sirups,  edible  sugarcane  molasses, 
and  sugarcane  sirups  and  from  the  results  of  analyses  of  representative- 
samples  of  the  products  named.  These  factors  are  (1)  Brix  solids, 
(2)  sucrose,  (3)  reducing  sugar,  (4)  sulfated  ash,  (5)  sulfites,  (6)  pH,  and 
(7)  color.  All  necessary  laboratory  work  has  been  completed  except 
for  the  work  on  color  of  liquid  sugars  where  more  exact  methods  and 
requirements  are  needed  for  color  standards.  The  results  of  this  work 
will  make  possible  the  formulation  of  Federal  inspection  and  grading 
systems  for  all  of  these  products.  Reports  of  the  analytical  results  of 
this  work  are  being  prepared  for  submission  to  technical  journals  for 
publication. 

A  report  entitled  “Marketing  of  Sugarcane  in  Louisiana”  has  been 
published  as  a  part  of  a  project  on  marketing  practices  in  the  domestic 
sugarcane  areas.  This  report  describes  current  marketing  practices  in 
Louisiana,  summarizes  the  most  important  economic  factors  affecting 
the  marketing  of  sugarcane  there,  and  points  out  certain  undesirable 
marketing  procedures  that  exist.  Recommendations  were  made  that 
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certain  changes  be  made  in  the  Louisiana  cane-purchase  contract  in 
order  to  stimulate  more  efficient  marketing  of  Louisiana  sugarcane. 
The  field  work  on  the  Puerto  Rican  phase  of  this  project  has  been 
completed,  and  the  results  are  being  tabulated  and  analyzed. 

Widespread  interest  has  been  shown  by  the  molasses,  feed,  and 
alcohol  industries  in  the  material  included  in  the  report  entitled,  “The 
Marketing  of  Feed  Molasses,”  published  in  connection  with  the  study 
on  the  marketing  of  industrial  molasses.  Since  publication  of  this 
report  additional  information  has  been  collected  concerning  the 
movement  of  industrial  molasses  to  consumers  through  various  sources 
of  supply,  the  costs  incurred  by  various  distributive  groups  in  market¬ 
ing  molasses,  the  physical  methods  of  handling  molasses,  and  market 
supplies  of  molasses  for  all  industrial  utilization. 

Studies  of  the  marketing  of  sugar  beets  and  raw  and  refined  sugar 
have  been  initiated.  These  include  analysis  of  the  methods  and 
practices  used  in  marketing  sugar  beets  and  the  natural,  economic,  and 
institutional  factors  affecting  marketing.  A  comprehensive  anatysis 
of  the  marketing  practices  and  costs  in  the  movement  of  raw  sugar 
from  mill  to  refiner,  the  importation  of  raw  sugars,  the  functions  of  the 
marketing  agencies  concerned,  the  sales  practices  of  raw-sugar  proces¬ 
sors,  and  the  buying  practices  of  refiners  has  been  begun.  Analysis  is 
being  made  of  the  methods  and  practices  in  the  distribution  and  pricing 
of  refined  sugar,  including  special  attention  to  the  marketing  of  this 
product  in  liquid  or  bulk  granulated  form. 

(The  research  projects  described  in  this  section  were  carried  on 
under  authority  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946.) 
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